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NEW YEAR’S EVE 
IN A SWAMP 


An ornithologist and his wife spend an excit- 
ing holiday in the swamps of the White River 


bottoms, observing and sketching mallards 


ID you ever spend New 
D Year's Eve in a swamp? 

Did you ever substitute mal- 
lards, herons, and mournful owls 
for holiday merrymakers? We did 
just that—and I leave it to you to 
judge whether or not we made a happy choice of a way to 
spend a vacation. 

It seems a little untimely, in the first place, to go camping 
in this particular season. It really seems self-evident that the 
New Year festival, of all festivals, should not be spent in a 
lonely cypress swamp. Yet, looking forward to it, the idea had 
a certain charm. It was unusual, to say the least ; it might be fun. 

On the twenty-ninth of December, having left a gay family 
house-party and the Christmas wreaths far behind us, we 
found ourselves in Little Rock, Arkansas. Mid-winter is not 
the time to see Mid-Western States, of course, and a drizzling 
chilly rain hardly improves any country. The roads were 
endless, straight and uninteresting, with a slippery boulevard 
of mud on each side of the concrete, and a deep moat beyond 
that. Along these roads, in the deep mud, the decrepit cars 
of the Negroes were wrecked, or had broken down, or simply 
rested, every mile or two. Usually they had not slipped 
off completely into the water, but balanced on the edge of the 
ditch in a restive way which made me feel uncomfortable. 

The Negroes themselves looked sullen, though that might 
be because of my own mood—my spirits were falling rapidly ; 
or it might have been the raw after-holiday weather. Their 
cabins stood up out of the dull landscape, mere ugly boxes. 
The more I saw, the more depressed I grew. 

Little Rock was a comfortable town, I admit. But when 
the game commissioner there found that my husband wanted 
to see ducks (shoot a few, perhaps, but the main point of our 
expedition was to see them) he sent us straight away from 
Little Rock. We were to go to Stuttgard, then to an even 
smaller town to find a game warden, and the latter would ad- 
vise us about getting into the White River bottoms, where the 


By 
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ducks were numbered by thousands. 

We followed his directions and 
found the second warden. He 
looked at us in a puzzled way ; wom- 
en and ducks weren’t mixed, in his 
experience. There was a small set- 
tlement of house boats down the river, he said, but too rough 
company for a lady; he guessed they'd take us out from there 
to acamp site. But it was late afternoon—we’'d have to wait 
till to-morrow to start. “And I hope you won't mind the 
hoot owls, lady; they'll make your hair stand straight up, if 
you haven't ever heard ‘em.’ 

This little town wasn’t so bad—in fact, it had a rather en- 
dearing ugliness, with hitching posts along the side of the 
Square and old-fashioned general stores. But the hotel was the 
worst I have ever encountered. If you remember the ghastly 
rooms in the one-reel comedies of the silent films, you will 
know what our room was like, except that instead of a bare 
gas jet we had a kerosene lamp. Even the bed slats fell off, 
one after another. 

After a greasy supper in the fly-specked dining room here, 
we were grateful when the warden and his wife came to take 
us out to hear ducks in the rice fields. Although the ducks 
eat acorns in the swamps all day, the little gluttons fly to the 
rice fields at night to feed there and make havoc of the crops. 
It was strange to hear the great quacking clamor for miles, 
and to see flaring torches go marching through the distant 
night as the men along the fields frightened the feathered 
pirates away. 

The next morning I left our gritty hotel room with a sigh 
of relief ; surely no swamp could be worse than that had been! 
It was almost a spring morning, with a warm wind, fresh and 
damp, and above the little town we saw a flock of wild geese 
from the Arkansas river country. 

We started out through the rice fields. Here the whole 
region was a sea of mud when it was not covered with water. 
Yet this rice country has a charm of its own—perfectly flat, 
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THE HOTEL WAS THE WORST I'VE EVER 
ENCOUNTERED. WE HAD A GREASY SUP- 
PER IN THE FLY-SPECKED DINING ROOM 


it holds water like a tray, and this water is drained off, or more 
is pumped to the surface, as conditions demand. 

Out in the backwoods country beyond the rice fields, our 
road soon became a mass of deep zigzag ruts, which twisted 
the car cruelly. I had thought the cabins on the main road 
pitiful, but they were gems of purest ray compared with the 
stricken huts here. When a half-wild, half-starved pig, a 
razorback, ran across the road ahead of us, it seemed a symbol 
of the whole region. 


| gett around a hill at last, we came to an expanse of 
muddy shore and a sullen gray-green river. Black trees 
stood stark along it. There were house boats along the bank, 
and a few scattered cabins, 

I felt drawn to the house boats, the only cheerful note in 
this sallow place. One was simply done in red-green-and- 
white, with blue trimmings, another a vivid yellow with bright 
blue. Rather battered, when you looked closely, they still had 
a jocund air which was strangely amusing in such desolation. 

While Lee went to enquire about the re- 
gion’s possibilities, I was left in the car. 1 
watched the group of men on the river bank 
consulting on our fate, and to my surprise 
I began to feel reluctant about this expedi- 
tion. 

Lee came back satisfied. ‘“They're taking 
us out fifteen miles.” 

“Out where?” 

“Why, out into this flooded swamp. For- 
tunately, they know a point of land that's 
usually dry.” 

I got out of the car slowly, quelling a / 
tendency to creep back in. I didn't ke / 
this river. And fifteen miles was too far! 
We got into a leaky open launch, a flat boat 
with our baggage following behind, and a 
young guide started off with us. I looked 
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back at the group of men who had decided where to send us 
and felt vaguely resentful. 

This was a new feeling I was amazed at encountering. I 
had always anticipated camping out before. Even our first 
camping trip I had looked forward to with eagerness, though 
I hadn't known what to expect from myself then. But that 
Northern country I had touched hands with at once; here I 
was looking askance. This heavy opaque flood, with drowned 
trees rising drearily—it really was not a heartening place. 

We went on through the flooded land, keeping to the 
course of a muddy river. On either side, deep in its flow, 
were willow, pin oak, and buck bush. When we came to cy- 
press, with its wide folds of trunk spreading toward the water, 
ducks began to fly up as we went by. 

Then the faint sun disappeared in a cloudy bank, and the 
world became still more sombre. This swamp was uninhab- 
ited. We passed only one small cabin and that a deserted 
one, as we wound through river and lagoon, and cut through 
swampy places. We never could find our way back, I knew, 
if the guide mislaid us. 

Lee pointed out how blue the mallards looked as they flew 
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away through the swamp trees; he showed me eagles, striking- 
ly black and white in the pervading gray; and discovered 
pileated woodpeckers, which, he said joyfully, were only seen 
in extremely wild places. I felt I didn’t respond to this in a 
particularly spirited manner. The loud pat-put-put 
of the launch seemed an unnecessary defiance to the 
silence. I felt we ought to creep, stealthily. 

For two hours we went on. Great bunches of 
mistletoe hanging in the tree tops made me remem- 
ber that Christmas was only a few days behind us. 


“God rest you merry, gentlemen; 
“Let nothing you dismay—" 


Certainly not. Razorbacks, rooting among the oaks 
on a swampy bank, were really wild hogs here, the 
guide said. The sharp-backed creatures seemed to 
leer with a furtive malice as we passed, and I 
wouldn't mar my dignity by any plaintive questions 
about their proximity to our camp. I only hoped 
they were distant neighbors. 


T last, around a bend, a higher point of land 
emerged. This was to be the scene of our New 
Year's revelry. We turned down a bayou of black 
water, overhung by grim and naked boughs. To the 
west a narrow channel of water opened through 
the tree trunks, there was another to the northeast. 
On our point, an open space among the trees seemed large 
enough for our tent, and the guide edged the launch cautious- 
ly among the black stumps to the shore. Soon all our be- 
longings were sitting diffidently on the bank. 

Certainly it was an overcast and desolate place—the inert 
black water, with pallid trunks rising from it, cast-iron branch- 
es barring the sky, the swamp woods stretching off into a dim 
blur. The sun had completely vanished now. A sudden 
clamor startled me. I thought it must be a pack of hounds 
somewhere, and when the guide said, “The mallards sure 
do yell here,’ I couldn't believe birds were making that 
barking din. 

Lee and the guide pounded our tent pegs into the dead 
brown leaves, while I made sandwiches of bread and cheese. 
The guide was entranced by our tent and our small gasoline 
stove, and our collapsible boat. I had a generous impulse to 
shower him with the whole out- 


fit, and flee with the wings of a - 


duck to my beloved family, safe 
and warm in a house in a town 
with streets! Suddenly my bread ; 
and cheese refused to be swal- 
lowed. 

Do you know that awful feel- 
ing that can come, when after 


A WILD, HALF-STARVED RAZOR- 
BACK PIG RAN ACROSS THE ZIG-ZAG 
MUDDY ROAD AHEAD OF OUR CAR 
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THE MALLARD WAS REALLY 
NOT QUITE AS ACCOMMO- 
DATING A MODEL AS THIS! 









looking forward to meeting someone, you do meet him, and 
through the conversation have a vague unease, till suddenly 
the realization bursts upon you—it’s no good; you aren't lik- 
ing each other and you never will! It’s a ghastly knowledge. 
I had it now, about this place. 

Lee began to set up our kayak, fitting the wooden frame to- 
gether, stretching the canvas over it, while the guide marveled 
openly. I sat down in the doorway of the tent. Near-by, a 
green briar trailed through the dead leaves and fallen sticks, 
just beyond the canvas. It had a pale green stem with tiny 
thorns, and mottled darker leaves, fresh and crisp. It was 
the only thing I liked in this whole dismal world. I looked 
at its slight exquisite outline steadily. 

Then it was time for the guide to leave us. The motor 
boat, our last link with the world, 
started off; the chugs grew faint- 
er and fainter. I only hoped I 
would live till it came back. I 
found Lee was looking at me in 
a worried way. I knew I had 
never acted like this before in 
any kind of a place, and managed 
to attempt a smile of joyful satis- 
faction, at which he looked more 

J worried than before. 

I liked him very much, in a 
submerged way, and so I made an 
effort to behave. But the air was 
SO Oppressive—warm and heavy 
and ominous. I wanted to brush 
it away, like spider webs. No 
ripples broke the uncanny still- 
ness of the black water around 
us. The barking bothered me, 
too. I couldn't remember it was 
the mallards; I kept thinking 
“hounds after a fox—how can 
they run through this water?” 

“Let's go up that branch of the 
river,” Lee said. 

It was a subdued voyage, 
though I wanted it to be a festive 
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one. This was the reason we had purchased our collapsible 
boat—to see the ducks of the White River bottoms. I thought 
of the light-hearted buying of it, our trial trip out from the 
club house on the Hudson shore, the bright blue river and the 
other kayaks darting past, the accordion music from the porch, 
the coffee room where we had lingered, laughing and drink- 
ing coffee and buying the boat; and I could have wept with 
fury at myself. I Aated being a Frightened Fawn. 


AS we paddled along bayous, past low banks deep in oak 
leaves, around the flares of cypress boles, ducks flew up 
from the water ahead of us, and small flocks swept over the 
bare branches above us again and again, exciting Lee, and 
even stirring in me a faint pleasure. Then we came out into 
the White River itself, a cruel and relentless tide in the dim 
light. Here we saw first a great blue heron rising from the 
water, then a minute Carolina chickadee among the twigs in 
a bush tangle—a greater contrast could hardly be imagined. 
We lingered awhile at the edge of the swamp, looking out on 
the wide gray current, far too powerful for our frail craft to 
confront, and then we turned back toward our camp. 

The return was a lovely voyage. The sky had cleared, the 
late afternoon merged imperceptibly into a sunset of pale 
gold clouds, banding a 
soft blue sky. In its vast 
serenity great flights of 
ducks drifted, high and 
far away. It was ex- 
tremely beautiful and 
still. 

Down by our kayak, a 
sudden wind shook the 
oak trees strongly, and 
then died down again, 
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TO THE AUTHOR S 
HEATED IMAGINA- 
TION, THE GREAT 
BLUE HERON SHE 
: SAW RISING FROM 
| THE SWAMP 
‘s LOOKED AS TRE- 
: MENDOUS AS THIS 
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Some wood ducks, brilliant in plumage, flew over us to light 
along the timber. We heard our first hoot owl, far off; I 
liked the sound. It was rather splendid in its eeriness. 

Later and later. A dim rosy glow shimmered the water 
now, and myriads of ducks came over, cutting across the violet 
clouds. We kept quite motionless, anchored against a fallen 
tree, and watched the flighting of thousands of wild birds, 
till it was night. 

It was ghostly then, finding our way back to our tent in the 
dark. A faint star glimmered, and then was lost in clouds, 
and the serenity which the sunset and afterglow had brought 
me vanished with it. No, definitely, I didn’t like it here. In 
other places I had felt, keenly sometimes, the impersonal 
latent antagonism between man and nature, but in spite of it 
I had kept my love of the country. In fact, I'd thought I 
could love any out-of-doors place, desert, brush tangle, stony 
mountain side; but this place I couldn't meet. I shrank away 
from it. 

In the tent, lit by two feeble candles, Lee put the gasoline 
stove together, while the owls, louder now and more threaten- 
ing, called outside. We had an unappetizing supper of sar- 
dines and kidney beans, bread and Dotter and oranges. It 
was the most unimaginative supper I had ever presented, but 
my imagination seemed busy along other lines. 
I only wanted to huddle into my sleeping bag 
with our conspicuous candles out. When they 
were lit, I felt as if we were in a show window, 
with the whole bottomland an audience of peer- 
ing eyes. Our other tent had been opaque, but 
in this one our silhouettes gave a shadow play 
against the canvas sides. We blew our small 
lights out at eight o'clock, and I went to sleep 
at once, before I had time to begin to think, and slept straight 
through till early morning. 

Lee woke me at five-thirty, and breakfast was soon served. 
We raised the tent flap while we ate, and the dark gray night 
outside grew comfortably lighter and lighter. My feeling of 
desolation had vanished overnight. 

After breakfast we waited for the guide, who had promised 
to come out again and show Lee where to shoot. We paced 
our lawn, and I gathered courage to ask Lee if he thought 
those wild pigs might possibly be near? He didn’t, and | 
wandered down the bayou shore, to find more of my green 
briar embroidering the washed banks, and to pick up the 
acorn cups I used to treasure from autumn woods at home. 


A’ last we heard the launch coming, and our guide hailed 
us jovially. We set off, bands of ducks flying up as 
we went along-—I couldn't see why we didn’t stop almost any- 
where to shoot—and presently we came into a pale-colored 
lake where immense cypresses stood knee deep. Many ducks 
floated at the other end of the lake, watching us far too guard- 
edly, while woodpeckers drummed on dead branches and four 
great eagles soared haughtily above the trees. We twisted 
back into the swamp again. 

Here the guide disappeared mysteriously, leaving us on a 
narrow bank. We took pictures of cypress boles and reflect- 
ed trees, until the guide returned with a report that there were 
mallards in a lagoon near-by; it would take crawling to get to 
them; perhaps the lady had better stay on the bank. 

The lady was too proud to protest. She watched the boat 
shove off, only saying faintly, “Don’t stay long, will you?” 
The depression of the day before had caught up with her 
again. 

"ew can I blame myself? Even Hudson said once of the 
New Forest, ‘Yet these woods have a less enduring hold than 
the open heath. It is a passion, an old ineradicable instinct 
in us; the strongest impulse in children, savage or civilized, 
is to go out into some open place.” And if he, with all his 
love of nature, could feel imprisoned by the lovely broken 
glades of that green forest, what would he think of this dank 
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When we came to a lagoon thick with wil- 
lows, we drifted quietly about in a light rain, 
trying to surprise the mallards who floated in 
pairs, here and there, through the trailing branch- 
es. They were not mating in December, of 
course, but they seemed to have the happiest 
companionship. Two by two, they voyaged 
contentedly around the willows and between the 
arches of buck brush. 

From our boat, so low in the water, they 
looked majestic, their green heads and bronze 
breasts shimmering brilliantly. I loved to sec 
them sailing side by side, so unmolested, so 
peacefully blissful. We didn’t want to shoot 
here in this haven. We left it undisturbed. 


F ARTHER along, we came close to a flock of 
mallards yapping in the timber, and Lee tried 
to crawl up to their small pond from the bank, 
but he had no luck and we started back. It was 
a gray sundown, on this New Year's Eve. Un- 
der the low branches of a pin oak, in our kayak, 
we watched the mallards pour by in great squad- 
rons high above us. Their beautiful clear-cut 
silhouettes speeding past, beyond the delicate 
pattern of slim twigs, was a startling sight. They 
came by thousands. Wood ducks flew just across 
our bow, up the lagoon, their colors bright even 
at twilight. 
tal Aa The wings of the mallards made a low cooing 
Nt vi Sy / sound as they flew over, and, when we moved at 
im last, whole fleets of them in the swamp made a 
long dashing splash through the water before 
they finally rose up and away. At last it was 
black night, and we groped again along the 
murky shore to our pale green tent shimmering 
through the trees. 
It rained that New Year's Eve. Our stove re- 
fused to behave. We (Continued on page 37) 
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“I HOPE YOU WON'T MIND THE 
HOOT OWLS, LADY,” SAID THE 
y GAME WARDEN. “THEY'LL MAKE 
YOUR HAIR STAND STRAIGHT UP 
IF YOU'VE NEVER HEARD ‘'EM” 
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jail of a swamp where one could not escape a moment from 
the mesh of bare branches, where one couldn't even run? 

When at last I heard the motor again, I became absorbed in 
my notebook. ‘‘No motion anywhere,” I wrote, oblivious of 
their approach. “Water dove gray, turquoise, and lavender; 
distant brush plum color; the cypress ochre-brown and gray, 
violet shaded. One hawk—’’ Then the boat swung in to let 
me aboard, and Lee held up three ducks triumphantly. 

Back at our tent again by noon. The guide had lunch with 
us before he departed. How I wished we could go back with 
him! And I didn’t think Lee would mind. It wasn't an out- 
ing of great hilarity. But we had said we'd stay three days! 
We couldn't face the shanty boats before that time was up. I 
watched the motorboat disappear for another twenty-four 
hours with a sinking heart. 

The sky cleared, it was a warm and sunny afternoon, and 
Lee began to sketch a mallard’s wing. I covered myself up 
completely, and, to Lee’s disgust, went to sleep on the bank, 
to escape my feeling of dismay and homesickness. When I 
woke, I was no longer haunted by the vision of an old house 
gay with wreaths, crammed with chatter and laughter and 
bright fires. The mallards were barking louder than ever in 
the timber, It was cloudy again, and we went hunting by our- 
selves. up along the bayou. 














Judy knew her fashion language. If Chal 
had, he would have realized that a blue 


ensemble was something to be desired 


UDY HAWORTH sat on the pine-needled ground beside 
the blue trailer and sang to herself for the sheer joy of 
being alive on such a gorgeous evening, and in Florida, 
which had been just a glamorous name up to now. 

Who, back home, could ever guess that this was still mid- 
winter, with all this luxuriance of green about, and the air 
as balmy as June in the North? What a whale of an idea of 
Dad's this trip South had been, when school closed unex- 
pectedly because of several cases of scarlet fever! 

That was the kind of thing a father who was an artist and 
hadn't an office to bother with, could plan. 

Down the green aisles of the trees, three toots of a motor 
horn aroused Judy from her daydreaming. That meant her 
brother, Chalmers, and his special chum, Stephen Lesley— 
whom Dad had let Chal bring along for this holiday trip— 
were returning from their fishing expedition. 

Judy ran up the steps that led into the trailer’s interior, and 
bent over a savory-smelling pot she had simmering on the 
two-burner oil stove. Just about done—supper would be 
ready as soon as the boys were. Meanwhile, she must call her 
father. He never remembered meals when he was painting. 

She went to the door of the trailer, and, cupping her hands, 
sent a long, high ‘‘Coo-eee!’’ into the still, warm evening. 
The clear notes seemed to hang lazily in the golden light 
above the tree tops, and to come drifting softly down to her 
again like a faint rain of sound. Then, from far off in the 
underbrush, there came an answering hail. 

From the opposite direction, she heard the car rattling up 
the trail to the plateau-like site they had chosen for camp, and 
stop at some distance from the trailer. She sat down on the 
top step, and waved a welcome to two boys who were getting 
out of a black sedan with bright blue wheels. Glancing at 
those wheels, Judy chuckled, remembering the heated argu- 
ments her insistence on painting them to match the trailer 
had precipitated. 

Her father had bought the trailer secondhand, the sum- 
mer before, to take them on a trip through the White Moun- 
tains, and they had not bothered to change its color, though 
Chal and he were always planning to take a day off sometime, 


and do a real paint job on it. 

oo this Florida holiday was broached, Judy had de- 
clared that since no one had found time to match the 

trailer to the car, she was going to do something about match- 

ing the car to it. 

“Then we'll be a real blue caravan,” she had explained, 
grinning at her brother's disgusted face. “If you knew any 
fashion language, Chal,” she had added, “‘you’d know that 
it’s proper to have what's called an ensemble. Things that be- 
long together must either match, or harmonize somehow.” 

Her father had humored her. He usually did, Chal ac- 
cused wrathfully. 

“She'll turn out a spoiled brat before she’s grown-up,” he 
had predicted darkly. At which Dad and Judy had laughed 
pried 3m and Dad had brought home a can of blue paint the 
next day. 

If the result had been not quite professional, Judy had 
adored it, and Dad had backed her up once more. He had 
even pretended to admire the extra smears her enthusiasm 
had spread over the wheel rims. 

However, they were all so used to them now, they never 
noticed the blue wheels except when someone, like that garage 
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mechanic this morning, commented amusedly. He had been 
quite respectful, though, when Judy had explained that she 
had painted them herself. 

To-night Steve, who was more helpful than Chal about the 
little household duties of their camp life, busied himself in 
getting out the folding card table they used at meals. He set 
this up under the big live oak, and cavered it with a picnic 
cloth as deftly as Judy could have done it. 

Mr. Haworth came in with his easel, folding camp stool, 
and big paint box, and declared he was starved, and what had 
Judy for supper? The tempting odors from her stew pot 
were drawing the masculine members of the party about the 
trailer door more effectively than a dinner bell could have 
done. 

They always took a long time over supper, and afterward 
the boys would build a fire in an improvised fireplace, where 
they could sit about it on the pine needles. Sometimes Mr. 
Haworth, who was a fine story teller, had a yarn to narrate, 
and they usually wound up the evening with a “sing.” 
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pered, warm-hearted Judy. If she wanted 
to shrink and shiver and squeal a bit when 
she dove into an icy-cold, early morning 
stream or lake, why not? It only amused 
him, knowing as he did that in five min- 
utes she would be swimming and diving 
gaily with the others. But it irritated 
Chal, for some reason. 

Steve resolved to rap on the trailer door 
the next morning, oe rt Judy a chance 
to join Chal and himself for their swim. 

re slept in the trailer, in a snug little 

bed that let down from the wall while 
in use, and was fastened up out of the way 
during the daytime. Mr. Haworth, Steve, 
and Chal shared a tent they set up at night 
and stowed under the trailer while the 
caravan was on the move. 

It must have been after midnight—for 
the moon was down behind the tree tops 
——-when some sound roused Judy, and she 
sat up in her little hanging bed. 

“I thought it was morning and the boys 
were sneaking off without me,’ she told 
herself, perplexedly, rubbing her eyes. 

The sound was repeated, farther off this 
time, and, to her waking ears, it sounded 
definitely like the car. 

She slipped out of bed, drew on a sweat- 
er and the khaki slacks that were her usual 
camp costume, and, picking up a pocket 
flash, made her way outside. 

She stood listening for a moment, 





“JUST BECAUSE I'M when she reached the tent, before she 
LITTLE, YOU TREAT spoke Chal’s name, softly. 
ME LIKE A _ CHiLD 


CARAVAN 


“T believe I'll turn in early,” Steve announced on this par- 
ticular evening. “Chal and I thought we'd go swimming be- 
fore breakfast in that lake we found to-day.” 

“So that’s why you left the car over across the clearing,” 
Judy cried indignantly. “You thought you could sneak off 
without waking me.” 

Steve colored. “I said we ought to let the kid come,” he 
mumbled. “You're welcome, really, Judy. It’s just that 
we thought—”’ 

“We thought you always make such a fuss about a cold 
plunge,” Chal said, scowling, “that we'd slip off alone. Oh, 
you can come if you want,” he added, a trifle ungraciously. 
“Only you mustn't squeal if the water's cold.” 

“I don’t, Chal Haworth!” Judy sputtered. “‘I just get shiv- 
ery when I take the first plunge, and—" Her stormy young 
face cleared, and she flung back her bright, sorrel head and 
laughed. “I don’t know why I always let you get a rise out 
of me,” she complained. 


Steve continued to look uncomfortable. He liked hot-tem- 
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“Anything wrong, sis?” He must have 
been awake, too. 

“I—thought I heard the car,” Judy whispered anxiously. 

“Something woke me, too,’’ Chal answered. “Wait a sec!” 

She heard him moving about inside, and then her father 
speaking. 

It was only a few seconds before all three occupants of the 
tent emerged through the flap beside her. Her father was 
carrying his flashlight, and before he asked any questions, he 
ran its beam hastily about the clearing. 

Then he strode off, using the flash to show him the ground 
ahead, and the others followed him. 

The place where the car had stood was empty, but there 
were tire marks in the sandy trail that led down from the 
higher ground to the road by which they had come South. 
Fresh tracks; not their old ones of yesterday. 

Mr. Haworth spoke in a tone his children had not often 
heard from him. ‘‘Chalmers—you were driving last. Did 
you leave the key in the car?” 

Chal stammered, “Dad, I don’t see how I could have—”" 
He gulped. ‘The key’s not in my pocket, sir,” he added mis- 
erably, after a futile search. ‘I guess I thought we were so 
far from anywhere—’"’ 

“Exactly,” Mr. Haworth returned, with a sarcasm that was 
harder to bear than anger. ‘We are—as you put it—quite 
a disconcerting number of miles from ‘anywhere.’ That fel- 
low at the garage where we bought gas, yesterday, told me 
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this stretch ahead, along the Everglades, was about a hundred 
miles before we came to the next hamlet.” 

“But who'd have thought there'd be anybody around?” 
Chal protested. 

“There are always stray Negroes, or poor whites, or even 
Indians about—the Seminoles live in the Everglades,’’ his 
father said. “I don’t believe you thought at all, Chal. You 
were laZy and in a hurry for supper.” 

“I’m—I'm awfully sorry,” the boy said, so forlornly that 
Judy took a step nearer and slipped her arm comfortingly in 
his. He seemed glad of the gesture, for he gave her arm a 
shame-faced squeeze with his own. That, from Chal who 
scorned sentiment, proved to his sister how low he was sunk at 
the moment. 

“I'm afraid,” his father remarked, “we're all going to be 
sorry before we're done with this situation. How are we to 
get out of here without a car? We came at least fifty miles 
after talking to that garage chap, and that was our last sign 
of human habitation, if you'll remember. And according to 
him, we've fifty miles to go in the op- 
posite direction, too.” 

“If it weren't for Judy, sir—’’ Steve 
began, and stopped. 

“I’m strong,” Judy put in hastily. 
“If you mean the rest of you could 
walk it, I can walk it, too.” But in 
the light of the flash, she could see 
how serious their faces were. 

“There's nothing we can do about 
it now,’ Mr. Haworth said at last. 
“We'd better get back to our blank- 
ets, and finish out the night.” 

Steve walked back with Judy, his 
fingers under her elbow. 

“Don’t be scared,” he whispered. 
“We'll see you through. If we take 
it by easy hikes, it won't be bad.” 

“| think it will be sort of exciting,” 
Judy said stoutly. ‘I'm only worried 
over leaving the trailer alone.” 

Steve murmured  encouragingly, 
“That’s the ticket, Judy,” but his 
voice sounded graver than usual. 

No one slept much during what 
was left of the night, and in the 
morning they held a council. 

“There doesn’t seem much choice 
as to how we'll get away,” Steve 
opened the discussion. “‘It's a ques- 
tion of north or south, isn’t it, sir?” 
He turned to Mr. Haworth. 

The latter nodded. ‘I've been thinking that we'd do bet- 
ter to turn back north. We've already come over the road, 
and know what we'll find.” 

He hesitated, and Chal broke in. “It’s a whale of a hike 
back to that garage, Dad. And it’s all my—” 

‘That's all water over the dam now, son,” his father said 
kindly. “I don’t believe you'll be guilty of that particular 
piece of carelessness again.” 

“If I could go on alone and bring help back,’ Chal said, 
fired with a new idea. “‘It’s going to be an endurance test for 
Judy. It'll be hot as blazes around the middle of the day.” 
His blue eyes were contrite, as he stared somberly at his sister. 

“Just because I'm little and skinny, you always treat me 
like a child,” Judy scolded, for she couldn't bear that anxious 
humility from the usually cocksure Chal. “I’m fifteen— 
which is only a little more than a year younger than Steve 
and you. I can take what = can take.” 

“Don’t get excited, Judy,” her father advised. “We'll 
plan to start early in the mornings, and rest during the hottest 
hours. When the sun gets lower and there’s more shade, we 
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can go on till dark. 
roblem—”’ 

They looked at him attentively. 

“Sleeping out at night in this country isn’t too comforta- 
ble,” Mr. Haworth said slowly, “or safe.” He felt they were 
entitled to a frank statement of what they were up against. 

“Mosquitos,” he went on to explain. “They'll be thick 
after the sun goes down. And we won't have the screened 
trailer, or our tent, to keep them out. Then,” he glanced 
worriedly at Judy, “there may be snakes.” 

The boys nodded, but Judy promptly lost her pretty color. 

“We'll chose our camps carefully,” her father went on. 
“Have a big fire always, of course. And fortunately we've 
plenty of extra mosquito netting. We can make some sort of 
little tents of it with sticks and rope.” 

“T think it will be fun,” Judy managed to say. “I’ve often 
wanted to slip out of the trailer at night, and curl up where 
I could see the sky.” 

She felt rewarded for that gallant little speech by the way 

- the three faces before her 
brightened. 

The rest of the morning 
passed in a flurry of work 
and planning. Judy baked 
two pans of biscuits in their 
compact little oven. Later 
they made four packs that 
should each include a blank- 
et, a roll of netting, and a 
fair division of the necessary 
provisions. 

The first afternoon’s hike 
was no hardship for anyone. 
The sun had dropped low 
enough to cast a welcome 
shade along the road, and a 
pleasant breeze was blowing. 
Once or twice they rested, 
briefly, but all realized the 
need for covering as much 
ground as possible. 

Although she would not 
have admitted it, Judy was 
glad when her father found 
a satisfactory site and called 
a halt. She was wearing old 
sneakers, which had been 
comfortable in the trailer, 
but were beginning to rub 
one heel badly after three 
hours on the road. 

The camp site was a small clearing, higher than the road 
and free of underbrush. 

‘No snakes around here,” Chal encouraged her. “If we 
build our fire in the middle, and set up our mosquito netting 
near it, we'll be well away from the 2 valine 3 q 

pe consisted of Judy’s biscuits, a jar of jam, sliced ham 
to go between the biscuits, and coffee still hot in its thermos 
jug. Steve and Chal made a fire, while Mr. Haworth rigged 
up three little tents of the mosquito netting—one for Judy, 
one for himself, and a larger shelter for the two boys. 

Judy found it hard to get to sleep, after her father had 
showed her how to roll herself snugly in her blanket on the 
bed of soft pine boughs they had made for her, and had 
tucked the sles of the mosquito netting securely under her. 

The netting was no good for keeping out the firelight, or 
the stars. She could see a whole galaxy of stars in the circle 
of night sky above the clearing. Later the moon rose, lighting 
everything with a white light that was somehow disturbing. 

It showed outlines of things—trees, the other tents, the pile 
of branches stacked near the fire— (Continued on page 49) 


It’s not that, so much as the camping 
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Eliza thought the boys down 
the street were snobs, little 
dreaming how she and 


Anne had appeared to them 
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OTHER, will you—could you put that down for a 
M second?’ Mrs. Preston obediently ran her needle 

through the edge of a piece of crépe de chine which 
she was rolling, removed her reading glasses, and turned a 
face, half puzzled, half amused, te her daughter. 

Eliza had flung herself down among the pillows on the 
couch, and, with the swiftness of her changing years, had 
abandoned all attitudes of fifteen. She was burrowing in the 
cushions, flushed of face and pouty as to lips. Her long legs 
were kicking back and forth, waving first in the air and then, 
with deliberate wantonness, kicking up the end of the rug 
she could reach. 

Just a baby, thought her mother. ‘What is it, dear?” she 
asked aloud. “I should think you and Anne could find some- 
thing to do. I used to long so for a sister—someone to do 
things with. I think if you should take the dog for a good 
brisk walk, you'd feel less stuffy.” 

“I do not feel stuffy, not that I know of ; and I am sick and 
tired of walking right past their house with Nicky—as if I 
wanted to. I hate their house. I think it’s probably the whole 
reason for my inferiority complex.” 

At this remarkable turn in the conversation Mrs. Preston 
leaned forward to look hard at her daughter. “Where on 






THE MCKAY BOY CROSSED HIS 
LONG LEGS AND SMILED. “IMAG- 
INE THAT?” ELIZA MURMURED 
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earth did you get such a morbid idea? People who think 
they have complexes certainly do need a walk. Christmas 
vacation, and nothing to do! Why, you and Anne used to 
long for the snow, watching the sky for the first snowflake, 
and then what fun you'd have! You used to get out your—”’ 

“Our Flexible Flyers, I suppose. Or put on our bunny- 
suits and make snowmen,” Eliza finished with smiling bitter- 
ness. “Sometimes, Mother, I wonder if you are absent-mind- 
ed, or something. Now I don’t mean to be rude, but I often 
think that it is next to impossible to talk to grown persons as 


if they were real people—and not sound rude.” 

we darling!” Mrs. Preston went over to the couch, 
rearranged the roving legs, pulled down the crum- 

pled skirt, and slipped one arm beneath Eliza’s wriggling 

shoulders. ‘You can tell Mother anything. I should never 

suspect you of being rude.” 

Eliza sat up—and feeling that she had dislodged the moth- 
erly arm in a manner at least approaching rudeness, took her 
mother’s hand in hers and stroked it with pacifying gentleness. 
“People want to discuss life, not tell their mothers things. 
Most of the girls at school don’t tell their mothers anything, 
and I say it’s the mothers’ own fault. Now, you are not that 
sort, I am glad to say. When we get to talking at school, I 
often tell the girls how unusual you are, and they think I am 
making it up. You'd be amazed to know how very few really 
wonderful mothers there are,” Eliza added with a final pat, as 
she shifted her position, drew up her knees, and rocked back 
against the cushions. She let this sink in. She was aware that 
she had said a startling thing, and was prepared for a defense 
of mothers. Well, they all felt they must hang together, she 
supposed. Mother never contradicted. She merely took the 
wind out of one’s sails. Eliza braced herself for this well- 
known blanketing maneuver. 

“As a matter of fact, I think you are right,’” was Mrs. Pres- 
ton’s astounding reply. ‘But mothers try so hard, so terribly 
hard,” she added, unwilling, thought Eliza, to abandon her 
colleagues. “I think that if girls tried half as hard to be good 
daughters, there'd be many more happy families.” 

‘There's where you're wrong! That's the seat of the trou- 
ble—if you'll excuse me, Mother. Girls are trying hard. No- 
body gives them the credit, but they are trying to be people, 
not daughters, and sometimes the rules aredifterent. I mean 
you try to measure up to certain standards, but they are not 
your standards—I mean not mothers in general. I think 
mothers sometimes try so hard to be good mothers that they 
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forget they are real people, and there’s the rub.” Eliza was 
not sure whether she had said a very brilliant thing, or was 
merely being impertinent. She watched her mother keenly 
for a second while the idea seemed to be taking root. 

“Here's the point you seem to forget!’ Her mother’s 
face was suddenly animated, not with annoyance but with 
earnestness. ‘That's just what we are trying to do—help you 
to be fine people, and, at the same time, trying to save the 
shreds of our own personalities. It’s a job you will know 
some day. Then you will remember. It is not such a long 
time ago really, when we, too, sat up talking till after lights.” 

“Did you really do that? After lights! Now just imag- 
ine that!” 

“Of course. And we planned and dreamed our lives— 
great careers, thrilling adventures, brilliant marriages. And 
then we did the usual thing—fell in love, married, and had 
children. And sometimes, in 
order to be good mothers, 
we had to give up those fine 
plans, those exciting adven- 
tures—even the dream of 
being dynamic people.” 

“Have Anne and I held 
you back?” Eliza demanded 
pointedly. 

“No, because I wouldn’t 
have my life different. I have 
just what I always wanted— 
a husband, a home, and two 
nice children.” 

“Well, you are very, very 
lucky, I'd say.” It was Mrs. 
Preston’s turn to be surprised 
at the reaction. “Maybe 
things were easier in your 
day,’ Eliza went on. “I am 
sure they were, when you see 
some of the people who were 
able to get married. Why, I 
often say to myself, “Well, 
some man must have been 
blind.’ Then I say to myself, 
‘Believe it or not, maybe you 
had what it takes.’ ”” 

“W hat it takes! Just what 
do you mean?” Mrs. Pres- 
ton’s face registered the first 
degree of disapproval. 


Eliza sighed. I 
meant personality,” she 
explained. 

laine 


lack. I know perfectly 
well—just as well as I 
know you are sitting 
there—that I shall be an 
old maid.” 

‘There are no such things 
nowadays,” replied her 
mother stiffly. 

“Sez you,” parried Eliza to 
herself, but aloud she said in 
her most dulcet tones, ‘‘Per- 
haps they are not called out- 
and-out old maids, but this 
town is full of them. I shall 
be one. Anne will not. The 
funny part of it is that Anne 
doesn't care. That's what 
makes me wild. She doesn’t 
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care if she gets married or not. She wants to be a doctor.” 
“That's the first I've heard of it. I’m sure she has said 


nothing to your father about wanting to be a doctor. How 
strange!”” mused Mrs. Preston, half to herself. “If we had 
known that, she should have taken a different course. How 


does she think she can be a doctor without even hinting her 
plans to us?” 

“Well, you see, it isn’t a regular doctor. She wants to be 
a vet. She says you and Dad would go right up into the air 
so there's no use springing it yet, but that’s her ambition,” 

“Oh.” 

“Well, the point is,” Eliza continued, unconscious that she 
had dropped a bomb, “‘whether you happen to notice it or not, 
Anne is very attractive to boys—very, very interesting— 
smooth. I think it’s her indifference. But you ask me why 
I don’t do things with Anne. She’s no help to me. She 
doesn’t care whether they look up when we walk by, or not. 
She is hurting me more than she knows. I simply say that I 
don’t wonder this town is full of old maids, and one more 
won't make any difference. So if you want an old maid 
around the house—all right.” 

“Who are ‘they’ you keep talking about? Whose house is 
it that you hate? Tell Mother.” 

“Oh, they? Down the street.” 

“That means nothing to me. Who?” 

“The McKay boys.” 

“Why, you've known them all 
your life!” 

“Excuse me, Mother. I 
do not know the McKay 
boys and, what's more, 
they do not know us. 
If that isn't enough 
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to give a person an infer- 
iority complex, I don't 
know what is. I have 
blamed you. You may as 
well know the worst.” 

“Blamed me? So far as 
I know, Mrs. McKay and I 
are perfectly friendly. I haven't seen her for I don’t know 
how long. We seem to go in different sets. Why do you 
blame me?” 

“Well, I do, and I can’t expect you to understand. The 
McKays are snobs, but they aren’t the kind of snobs we are. 
I don’t say ‘we,’ meaning Anne and myself, but you and Dad. 
It has put me in so wrong I shall never recover.” 

“But, darling, I don’t understand. What have we done?” 

“Well, you sent us away to boarding school, for one thing, 
and you didn’t realize that, in a town of this size, it’s a very 
snobbish thing to do. It gets you out of touch with your own 
crowd—or what would have been your own crowd if we had 
any, if you know what I mean.” 

“But the McKay boys went away to school before you did. 
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I haven't seen them around for years, 
were in town.” 

“That's just it, and they don’t know we are.” 

“Well, speak to them.” 

“T don’t know them.” 

“But, Eliza, you used to ride to kindergarten with them. 
Have you forgotten old Silka? On stormy days Mrs. McKay 
und I used to share his old taxi for you children, and he'd stop 
for you and then pick up the boys. You must have known 
them very well.” 

“If I did, I'd be ashamed to own it.” 

“That, I fail to understand,” smiled Eliza’s mother. 


I didn’t know they 


ro instance, how could I say, ‘How do you do. I be- 
lieve we met at kindergarten?’ That would break the 
ice, wouldn't it ? 

“Wait a minute, dear. I really haven't got this straight. Is 
it that you want to meet the McKay boys? Or do they want 
to meet you? Of course, I still say that you all know cach 
other, and this formality is very silly. I didn’t think your 
generation admitted such formalities.” 

“We don’t.” 

“Then what is it, dear? I feel absolutely stupid and help- 
less. Have they been rude to you ?” 

“Rude! I should rather think not! That would be some- 
thing. Mother, have you no idea what goes on in this neigh- 
borhood ?” 

“Not in the slightest. I am so busy with things in the 
house. Besides, we don’t have neighborhoods any more. 
What does go on, Eliza?” 

“Well, you'd think we lived on a desert island, and yet, 
wo houses down the street, they have simply gangs of people 
there all the time. Last summer they put in their tennis court. 
And did we get asked to play? We did not! Now they are 
always starting off somewhere with skiis and things. They 
may not mean to be rude, but it looks to me as if they delib- 
erately planned to be doing something interesting just when 





we walk by. They have strange boys there, too— 


ad visitors, I suppose, but they may live next door 
% for all we'd know. Anne says I have a small 
town mind. Nicky ran into their driveway 

after their cat yesterday, and what do you 

think? That tall one—I don’t know which he is, but he’s the 


best-looking—he said, ‘Get out of here!’ Just like that.” 

“To you?” 

“No, to Nicky. And, of course, Nicky wouldn't mind and 
then Anne went right in and caught him, and put him on the 
leash and the boys laughed.” 

Mrs. Preston could think of nothing to say to that. De- 
fense of the boys seemed inadvisable. Defense of Nicky un- 
necessary—and what was there to say? Eliza looked to her 
for something. Eliza's eyes were blazing with the remem- 
»rance of something that had hurt. 

“Then they packed that police dog of theirs and another 
dog and some girls into the car, and then they almost seemed 
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THE TALL MCKAY BOY, THE 
BEST-LOOKING ONE, YELLED 
“GET OUT OF HERE!" WHEN 
NICKY CHASED THEIR CAT 





to be waiting for us to get out of the way so b, 
they could drive out.” 

“Perhaps,” ventured her mother, “they 
didn’t want to run you down.” 

“Exactly.” 

There was a long silence. Eliza still 
burned with a resentment which was not 
shared by her mother. She had failed to 
make her mother feel the whole thing as she felt it. Anne 
was like Mother. Anne had said to the boys, ‘Hold on a 
bit till I get this little brute tied up,’’ and then she had said, 
“O.K.,” and the boys smiled, or sort of laughed, and then she 
and Anne had walked on; and the car had driven away and 
she had never felt so humiliated in all her life. But how to 
express that vague, uncomfortable feeling to a person like 
Anne, or her mother ? 

“I am sorry,” Mrs, Preston began carefully, “so awfully 
sorry that you haven't had a happy vacation. You see | 
thought you were having a good time. You said you wanted 
to sleep, and we have let you do that—just—just as late as 
you wished. It is what your school suggests. You know those 
letters they send out to parents, urging them to remember that 
the students are tired and to give them opportunities to rest 
and to spend a few quiet evenings at home. I don't approve 
of a mad rush of parties during vacations. I think it’s just 
as wrong as it can be. I thought you were doing what you 
wanted to. Your father says he has never enjoyed you girls 
so much. I suppose we have failed.” She took a deep breath 
and looked altogether too sad for the occasion, thoughé Eliza. 

And then, missing the whole point again, according to 
Eliza, her mother continued, “T'll give a party for you and 
Anne, and I'll invite the McKay boys. Would you like that ? 
Would that solve the situation? After all, it is my place and 
not theirs.” 

“I'd die first. As a matter of fact, I hate’em. I wouldn't 
have them asked to this house if I never saw a boy.” 

‘““Oh—I only wanted to help you, dear.” 

“That kind of help just puts the finishing touch on an old 
maid. I may as well make up my mind to it.” Eliza exhaled 
a rough sigh, full of exasperation and disgust with life. 

The telephone rang and she sat up, rigid with expectation— 
she did not know what—something that would lead to some- 
thing exciting. They could hear Anne's voice answering in 
the lower hall. (Continued on page 42) 
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“MAY I GIVE YOU TEA, OR DO YOU PREFER CHOCOLATE?” YOU 
ON'T you come in for tea on Tuesday?’ It is 
a nice-sounding invitation, isn't it? What delight- 
ful pictures it brings to mind! Tea before an open 
fire on a blustery afternoon, with three or four good friends 
on the way home from school. Tea in your room at college, 
the day a box of cookies arrives from home. 

A wide variety of social events are called teas. Formal teas 
with long receiving lines are one type. These are about the 
same as receptions. Then there are high teas, which are the 
equivalent to suppers, so far as menus are concerned. Gar- 
den parties, or outdoor teas, are another variety—a_particu- 
larly pleasant one. And of course there are tea dances and 
coming-out teas—usually very large affairs; and, at college, 
faculty teas, football teas, rushing teas, Sunday afternoon 
“cozies,"” and so on, almost indefinitely. 

As young hostesses, you will find that giving a tea is an 
easy, yet gracious and altogether grown-up way to entertain. 
Asking people to tea is merely another way of saying that you 
will be “‘at home’’ to your friends on a given afternoon. No 
need to think up stunts or games for entertainment—they are 
out of place at tea time. No need, either, for elaborate re- 
freshments. Tea time isn’t meal time. It is just an interlude 
when it is pleasant to have a nibble of something extra good, 
but not much more than a nibble, nevertheless. 

Finally—and here is an important point in favor of enter- 
taining at tea—you don’t have to be original. It isn’t even 
smart to be original. If you have been wondering whether 
to turn your house into an ice palace, or a Hindu temple, or a 
Japanese garden, save your ideas for some time when you are 
appointed to decorate the high school gymnasium for a dance. 
All fanciful settings are in poor taste when you are giving a 
tea. Your house should look as nice as possible, but it should 
look like your house, and not like something you saw in a 
book of travel. Everything should be natural and real. Avoid 
fussy floral arrangements and anything that has a decorated 
look. Have bouquets of flowers in the living room—bou- 
quets which you, or your mother, have arranged yourselves. 
Not too many flowers, either. Just enough to give an air of 
hospitality. 

As with anything else that is new to you, it is only sensible 
to begin in a small way. For your very first tea party, ask 
just a few congenial friends, not more than four or five. The 
usual procedure is for the maid, if you have one, to bring the 
hostess a small table. The table is set before the hostess, and 
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a cloth is spread. The cloth may be 
lace, or linen. The maid then brings 
in the tea tray and sets it down before 
the hostess so that she can make or 
pour the tea. On the tray are all the 
various things that will be needed: the 
teapot, cups and saucers, teaspoons, 
plates, sugar, lemon, cream, water, tea 
strainer. Check over the list yourself 
before your guests arrive to make sure 
that nothing has been forgotten. After 
you, as hostess, have poured the tea, 
the maid passes the napkins, sand- 
wiches, and cakes. 

Without the help of a maid, you 
bring in the tea tray yourself, pour the 
tea, and pass it and the other refresh- 
ments to your guests. A tea cart on 
which you can arrange everything in 
the kitchen is useful in the servantless household, And that 
little three-tiered table known by the quaint name of “‘curate’s 
assistant” is a handy device for passing the sandwiches and 
cakes. 

It is pleasant to brew the tea at the table if you have the 
equipment to do so. But you need to know how to brew tea 
properly. You must start with fresh water, not with water 
that has been boiled and allowed to cool and is then heated 
again. And you mustn't let the water really boil. You watch 
for the moment the little bubbles begin to form around the 
edge of the water; that is the boiling point, and that, accord- 
ing to the tea experts, is the exact moment at which the water 
should be poured over the tea leaves. The teapot, meanwhile, 
should have been warmed, so as to keep the tea from cooling 
off too readily. After the water has stood on the leaves for 
a few minutes, the tea should be served. Oh yes, and you 
must measure things. The rule for those who like strong 
tea is one teaspoon of tea to each cup of water. A half, or 
even a quarter, teaspoon to a cup suits others. It is best to 
have the tea a little strong and then dilute it to the tastes 
of your guests. Make fresh tea as you need it; don’t be sat- 
isfied to warm up the tea that has stood in the pot. 

W HEN you have only a few guests, it is pleasant to serve 

the tea in the living room, or library, or on the porch 
if the weather is favorable. Or perhaps your own room is a 
cozy and suitable place for entertaining. Is it fixed up as a 
sitting room, with a studio bed, gay-colored sofa cushions, 
comfortable chairs and window seats? If so, add a cupboard 
in which to keep some cups and saucers and a teapot. Lay 
in a package or so of tea biscuits or cookies, a tin of tea balls, 
and a box of loaf sugar. And there you are—all ready to 
produce impromptu refreshments whenever friends drop in 
to see you! 

Another way in which to gain experience which will help 
you when you come to give a really big tea party, is to serve 
tea to your mother’s friends when they come to call on her. 
She, and they, will appreciate your thoughtfulness and cour- 
tesy; and you will soon become expert in the serving of tea 
and in the arranging of tea tables and trays. 

When you are expecting a large number of guests for tea, 
push some of the living room furniture back against the walls 
so as to leave the maximum amount of space in the center of 
the room. Arrange chairs in conversational groupings when- 
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One of the pleasantest social occasions 
is a tea party—nice to go to and easy 
to give—but they’re more fun “if you 
know the rules,” and here they all are! 


By 
BEATRICE PIERCE 


ever possible. Hassocks, or footstools, or cushions which are 
big enough to sit on, help to keep your party informal and 
make it easy for your guests to move around from group to 
group. 

Serve your refreshments in the dining room, the table at 
one side of the room, perhaps, and the chairs straight against 
the wall on the other three sides. Or it may be easier for 
you to serve with the table in the center of the room. In 
either case, set the table carefully so that everything will be 
as convenient as you can make it. 

You may use a cloth to cover the table, or you may leave 
the table bare. At one end arrange the tea things. At the 
other, you may serve coffee, chocolate, or an iced drink. A 
second beverage isn’t necessary, although most hostesses serve 
two beverages at a large party. 

In planning your centerpiece, let simplicity be your guide. 
For a small table, a few flowers are better than a large bouquet. 
Then, of course, there are things from the woods, even in 
winter. And in summer, if you have a garden, or can go out 
to the fields or roadsides, you can always find interesting and 
suitable material for centerpieces, 


FOR YOUR VERY FIRST TEA, ASK JUST A FEW CONGENIAL FRIENDS 









Illustrated by MARGUERITE DE ANGELI 


Autumn and winter teas are loveliest when served by can- 
dlelight. Your candlesticks should be in harmony with your 
cloth and centerpiece, and your candles tall enough to light 
the table. You will need candles on the sideboard, as well, 
in order to avoid heavy shadows. In a large dining room it 
is sometimes necessary to switch on the side lights to supple- 
ment the candlelight. (There are new electric light bulbs 
that give a clear sparkly light that is like candlelight.) 

In the late spring and summer, it is, of course, broad day- 
light at the tea hour. Candles on the table are, therefore, 
entirely out of cp During the in-between seasons, when 
tea time falls along about dusk, you may draw the shades a 
little early and light the candles before it is entirely dark 
outside—provided the day isn’t an unseasonably warm one. 
A’ THE tea service end of your table you should plan to 

have a tray on which are set the teapot, containing 
freshly made tea, and a pot of hot water to dilute the tea for 
those who like it weak. Or, if you have a samovar, alcohol 
lamp, or electric teakettle, you may make your tea right at 
the table. When you make it at the table, your tea tray also 
contains a tea caddy, a strainer, and perhaps a silver tea ball, 
and a small bow] for the strainer to drain into when not in use. 

Likewise on the tea tray are a bowl of loaf sugar, a pitcher 
of cream, a glass dish with lemor slices, a pair of tongs, a 
fork for the lemon slices; and, of course, the necessary tea- 
cups, plates, napkins, and teaspoons. The tea plates may be 
stacked with small folded napkins placed between the plates. 
You may have saucers for your teacups, or you may place the 
cups on the tea plates as the cups are filled. Many hostesses 
prefer the latter method and no doubt your guests will prefer 
it. Balancing a teacup and saucer in one’s hand and a plate 
in one’s lap is no easy matter. 


Arrange the teapot and hot (Continued on page 33) 
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BYNG TAKES A HAND 


ORPORAL JIMMY HOWELL of the Military Police looking longingly at his master, and whimpered mournfully. 
i Company stood at attention before the Provost Mar- Howell cast a swift glance around. 
shal’s desk. “Oh, all right,” he said, “if you feel that way about it. 

“I don’t mean to say that you've been negligent in your If you're right with me, you can’t do any harm. I'll take a 
duty, Corporal,” Captain Rae said. “All the same, the civil chance. I'm in so bad now that a little more won't matter. 
authorities have reported that game, chiefly pheasants and Hop in.” 
ducks, is being bootlegged in Tacoma, and they are con- The dog sprang to his feet, expressing joy in every 
fident it comes from the reservation. Have you seen movement. He rose in a clean leap which landed 
any strangers, Or suspicious cars on the range?” him in the seat of the side car, then scrambled 

“No, sir, none at all. About the only car I up and licked his master’s face in gratitude. 
ever see is Mr. Alvous’s. He has a vermin- As the motor cycle started, he dropped to 
hunting license and he kills a good many the floor of the side car and crouched low 
hawks. I see him around frequently.” with his nose thrust out to test every 

“Have you ever searched his car?” passing breeze. 

“No, sir, I saw no reason to. I've Howell drove through the post and 
looked inside it several times, but all out onto the artillery range, a vast 
he ever had was hawks and such like.” area of over thirty thousand acres, 

“I don’t trust Tony Alvous much,” partly wooded and dotted with 
Captain Rae said reflectively. “Hewasa 4 4 numerous potholes and lakes, in 
bootlegger at one time, and he's rather f’ . di, | § most of which the wild mallards 


an uMmsavory citizen in several ways. I NX were now breeding. It was Cor- 
have no excuse to cancel his vermin- aN poral Howell's duty to patrol this 
Ye) area daily, assuring himself that 










hunting license, or to bar him from the 


reservation, although I wish I had. I'd give the nesting birds were not dis- 


a good deal to really get the goods on him.” V4 Gy)" turbed, and keeping down, as 
“Shall I search his car, sir, really search it?” 4 well as he could, the predatory 
‘‘No-o-o, I’m afraid I can’t give you any such BYNG HIMSELF birds and animals which, if al- 

authority without more evidence than I have. Of lowed to multiply unchecked, 

course, if you could be sure of finding something it would be would make game on the reservation a thing of the past. 
different, but to stop a civilian car and search it without defi- Presently he left the road and turned into a little used 


nite evidence to justify the action is mighty liable to back- trail, leading through dense pine thickets. After half a mile 
fire on us pretty seriously. But keep an eye on him. I'd he stopped his machine. Byng bounded out and looked at 


like mighty well to nail those poachers, if there are any.” his master with his head cocked inquiringly, asking whether 
“T'll do my best, sir.” he was at liberty to range. 
“Yes, I know. That best had better be pretty good, Cor- “Heel this time, Byng,” Howell said, as he slipped his 


poral. The General isn’t exactly pleased at those reports rifle from its boot and started through the brush toward a 
coming through, and unless you can prove they're wrong, _ little unnamed pothole where he knew five mallard hens were 
or get the goods on the poachers, I'm afraid I'll have to re- setting. The springer followed closely at his master’s heels, 


lieve you. That's all, you may go.” his keen nose testing the air, hoping to find the scent of some 
Jimmy Howell left the Provost Marshal's office with a animal he would be allowed to chase. 
heavy heart. He loved the birds and animals it was his The corporal pushed his way through a fringe of brush 


duty to protect, and he liked his assignment as Post Game and stood on the edge of the lake. There was an excited 
Warden. The hours were long and the work was hard, but quacking as a half dozen mallards rose from the water and 
it kept him out in the woods and fields he loved, and every winged rapidly 
bevy of quail, or nesting of ducks, hatched on the reserva- away. Howell 
tion was a source of personal gratification to him. Also he watched them 
knew that if he were relieved from his assignment for in- critically, a puz- 
efficiency, all hope of the third stripe on which he had set zled expression 
his heart would vanish, probably for years. on his face. 
“Now why 
AS HE left the building, a big springer spaniel who had did they take off 
been sitting patiently on the porch rose and came eager- like that?’ he 
ly toward him, his stump of a tail vibrating. ~ asked himself. 
“Hello, Byng,” the corporal said as he stooped:to stroke ‘They aren't 
the sleek liver-and-white head. ‘Did you get lonesome?’ usually so wild.” 
The spaniel jumped up and rested his paws against How- Instead of 
ell’s leg, striving in his best dog language to express the joy swinging around 
he felt at seeing his master after the long separation of fully in a circle and 
five minutes. settling again on 
“Yes, sir, you're a fine dog,” Howell went on, “but right — the water, as was 
now you're going back to barracks. I've got to ride patrol, their usual oe 
and bird dogs aren't allowed on the range this time of tice, the birds 
year. Back to barracks, Byng, understand ?” went straight 
He mounted his motor cycle which stood by the curb. away, heading 
Byng dropped to a crouch on the sidewalk, his big hazel eyes for another lake 
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Corporal Jimmy was in a bad spot, but he 
couldn’t refuse the appeal in Byng’s eyes ~ by CAPTAIN S. P. MEEK 


several miles distant. The frown grew deeper on Howell's 
face as he watched. He was certain that those ducks had been 
disturbed in a drastic manner very recently. 

“Probably a skunk, or weasel,’ he decided. 
search!” 

At the word the springer bounded away and started going 
over the ground, his keen nose close to earth and his tail 
wagging vigorously. Rifle in hand, Howell started around 
the little lake. 

Byng stiffened a moment, then approached the water, his 
head held high, evidently working on a high body scent, in- 
stead of the ground scent which a springer usually follows. 
Howell followed the dog, his rifle held ready. 


“Byng, 


= springer dashed forward into the water and swam 
toward a point of land projecting out into the pothole. 
Howell watched him closely, for he knew that a mallard hen 
was nesting on that point. 

The dog swam on until the water shoaled. He mounted the 
point and started through the rushes. Suddenly Howell's 
voice rang out in amazement and anger. 

“Byng!” he shouted. “Come back here! Stop it, dog, 
stop it! You mustn't disturb a nesting duck.” 

Byng cast a look back over his shoulder, then pressed on, 
ignoring his master’s commands. Presently he put his nose 
to the ground and picked up gently a brown body which 
fluttered feebly. With it in his mouth he reéntered the water 
and swam toward his master. 

Howell's cries had died away as Byng picked up the duck. 
It was evident that something was the matter with her, or she 
would have sprung off the nest in full flight at the dog’s near 
approach. Byng swam up and sat down before his master, 
proffering the bird. Howell took it from his jaws and ex- 
amined it. His face grew dark as a thunder cloud. The hen 
had one wing broken and on her body were half a dozen 
wounds made by bird shot. She moved her head feebly, but 
it was evident that she had at best only a few minutes to live. 


COMING OUT WHERE THE 
WATER SHOALED, BYNG 
MADE FOR THE RUSHES 


Illustrated by ROBERT L. DICKEY 


Howell eye his teeth as he thought of the nest of eggs, 
almost ready to hatch. 

“That bird was shot not more than an hour ago,” he said 
to himself as he examined the wounds, from some of which 
the blood was still sluggishly oozing. ‘She was knocked 
down, crippled, and not found. She had just strength enough 
to make her nest before she gave out. Come, Byng, search!” 

He laid the dying duck gently down on the grass and 
started around the lake, his keen eyes searching the ground 
intently. Suddenly he gave an exclamation and picked up a 
bright green shotgun shell. 

“Fresh!” he said as he sniffed the end. “Here, Byng, 
smell. Now search!” 

Byng sniffed at the shell, then started through the grass. In 
a moment he was back with a second shell in his mouth. 

“Good work, Byng,” the corporal praised as he compared 
the two shells, then pocketed them. “Search again.” 

In ten minutes he and Byng had found eight shells of the 
same size and pattern, all carrying the smell of freshly fired 
powder. Howell pocketed them and scanned the ground 
closely. To his trained eyes, the marks were easy to read. Two 
men had been there, wearing boots. He found the place where 
the poachers had crawled, on their hands and knees, to the 
water's edge, and later where they had left, walking upright. 
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“Here's their trail, Byng,” he said with satisfaction. ‘““Now, 
if we can just follow it when we get on harder ground! It's 
too bad you aren’t a bloodhound.” 

Foot by foot he followed the rapidly dimming trail. Just 
as it emerged from the woods there were marks showing 
where an automobile had been standing. The two men had 
evidently entered it and driven away. 

“Stay here, Byng,” Howell commanded. 
chug-chug.” 

He struck off through the woods toward the spot where 
he had left his motor cycle. He knew every foot of the range 
and made a wide swing around the marsh to the place where 
he had left the dog. 


“I'll get the 


“H° in,” he commanded. When Byng obeyed, Howell 
leaned over his handlebars and began to follow the 
car tracks carefully. Luckily no other machine had passed over 
the trail that morning and, although he lost the tracks on 
spots of hard ground, he was always able to pick them up 
again. Presently he stopped and surveyed the country. 

“They're heading for Nisqually Lake,” he declared. “Well, 
they're going to the right place, all right. There are more 
ducks nesting there than in any other spot on the reservation.” 

He turned his motor cycle away from the road and started 
across country, heading directly for his goal. He was still a 
mile from the lake when Byng gave a sudden yelp and stiff- 
ened into attention. Howell stopped his machine instantly 
and listened. From the direction of Nisqually Lake came the 
sound of two shots. Above the timber surrounding the lake 
he could see ducks rising. 

“Good work, Byng, I think we’ve got them. Hold on, old 
boy!’’ he cried as he drove across the prairie as rapidly as he 
dared. Byng braced himself against the seat, but even so he 
was nearly thrown from the side car a dozen times. 

As Howell approached the lake he heard the sound of a 
car starting. He drove even more recklessly, but when he 
topped the rise which had hidden the lake from him, he saw 
a car four hundred yards away, headed for Roy. He opened 
his throttle and sped down the road after it, Byng barking 
excitedly and leaning forward as though he were about 
to leap from the swaying machine and give independent 
chase. 

As Howell neared the car, it stopped. He noted with satis- 
faction, as he drew up alongside, that the tires were of the 
same make as those whose marks he had been following. In 
the automobile were two men, and the corporal felt a glow 
of excitement when he recognized the driver as Tony Alvous. 






BYNG SNIFFED EAGERLY 
AT THE REAR CUSHION 


JANUARY, 1937 
“Hello, Corporal,” Alvous exclaimed jovially. ‘What's 
your hurry?” 

“Were you shooting on Nisqually Lake ?”” Howell snapped, 
ignoring the question. 

“Yeah, sure,” Alvous replied. “Me and my cousin, Al 
Dorset. We shot four times at a bog duck hawk, but he was 
too far away. We didn’t get him.” 

“What did you get?” 

“We got nothing. I said he was too far away.” 

“Were you at that pothole back of Shannon Marsh this 
morning ?”’ Howell went on. 

“Sure thing. That's where we got this big fellow.” Alvous 
reached into the rear of his car and held up a big hawk. 

‘How many shots did you fire?” 

“Oh, quite a bunch, six or eight, maybe ten. I broke his 
wing the first shot, but he went over the ground so fast that 
we had to chase him and shoot a lot of times before we killed 
him.” 

Howell ground his teeth. The story fitted with what he 
had found, almost too well, but he knew that he was helpless. 
A quick glance into the rear of Alvous’s car had already told 
him that, except for the hawk, it was empty. Yet, in his 
heart, he was certain that Alvous, or his companion, had shot 
the mallard hen he had found dying. 

“I’m going to search your car,’ he announced suddenly. 

Alvous’s eyes narrowed. 

“Where's your search warrant?’ he demanded. 

“I don’t need one. This is a military reservation.” 

“Without a search warrant you don't search my car!” Al- 
vous declared hotly. For a moment the two men glared at 
one another, then a smile broke over Alvous’s face. “Say, 
Corporal, there’s no use in anyone getting hard here. Take a 
look into the car if you want to. You can see there’s nothing 
there.” 

“IT want to look into that trunk on the rear.” 

Alvous hesitated a moment, then laughed. 

“All right,” he said. “Ill open it. I don’t want any argu- 
ment with you fellows. I've always got along fine with the 
range guards.” 

He climbed out of the car and went to the rear, Howell 
following him. The trunk was opened, but it proved to be 
empty. There was not even a telltale feather to be seen. 

Alvous chuckled and started toward the front of his car. 
Howell remained in the rear, biting his lips and wondering 
just what to do next. To be frank with himself, he had no 
evidence that the other's smoothly told story did not explain. 

He was roused from thought by a sharp yelp. Striding 
around the car, he saw Byng standing 
a few feet from Alvous, his teeth bared 
and the hackles along his back raised 
menacingly. On the ground lay the 
dead hawk that had been in the car 
a moment before. 

“What happened?” 
manded. 

Alvous turned a face distorted with 
rage. “That dog got too fresh!” he 
said. “T'll teach him to keep his nose 
| out of my car!” 


Howell de- 


He stepped toward Byng. The 
springer stood his ground and growled, 
a deep, menacing note. Alvous launched 
a kick at him. Byng sprang back to 
avoid the kick, but stood regarding his 
adversary in a puzzled manner, as if 
undecided whether to attack or not. 
Kicking was a new experience to him. 

Howell's blood boiled at the sight. 
He stepped forward and grasped Al- 
vous by the shoulder, whirling him 
about, (Continued on page 41) 











Guided by the clues that Tess Corey had unsuspectingly given them, Madeleine 


and John get down to serious business in their search for the lost money belt 
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“I HAD A NOTION LAST 
NIGHT WHEN I GOT HOME, 
AND I GOT HERE AT SUN- 
RISE THIS MORNING TO 
PROVE IT,” JOHN SAID 
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PART SEVEN The Story So Far 
. FTER hearing Tess Corey's confession, the police wasted Madeleine Jewett, Pauline Townsend, and Miss Rumsey, 








no time. Within an hour, Joe Dahl and the crew of their chaperon, spend the summer at Granite Shore on the 

his boat were seized and questioned. Dahl was surly, Massachusetts coast, the home of Madeleine's ancestors, own 

denied any knowledge of Madeleine, or the cellar, or of its ers of quarries; and the girl determines to solve a mystery in- 
contents. He insisted that Tess was a crazy old woman, not volving her great-grandfather, James Jewett. This Jewett 
to be credited. was accused of stealing a money-belt from a French girl, 
Dahl's pockets were searched casually, for they did not whom he and a seaman, Matt Corey, rescued in a shipwreck. 
expect anything of importance; but, to the general surprise, His brother married the girl (whom both loved), but James, 
the missing note which John had sent to Madeleine was who himself married in the West, named his daughter Marte 


found in his trousers’ pocket. Madeleine for his lost sweetheart—and the name recurred in 
Manuel was questioned again, and between threats and every generation thereafter. 
promises, they finally got a full confession from him. It Madeleine and Pauline, pursuing clues, are startled by an 


amounted to this: Dahl was a bootlegger and his fishing was old woman who follows them; find that the original Jewett 
ablind. The cellar was his regular hiding place for smuggled house was burned; discover the tumbled-down “new” house 
goods. Manuel had acted as a sort of spy. When he had wear the quarries; and meet Madeleine’s distant cousin, John 
learned from John that he and Madeleine were planning to Jewett. John and Madeleine become friends. For a lark, they 
visit the old house, he had reported the fact to Dahl; and he go to a fortune teller—the old woman, Tess, already men- 
had given Dahl John’s note to Madeleine explaining that he tioned. She says the money-belt was hidden beneath the 
could not meet her there, as arranged. Earlier in the sum- chimney of the Jewett house, and Madeleine decides to dig 
mer Dahl had seen Madeleine and Paul prying around the «xp the foundations. John fails to keep an appointment with 
windows of the stone house, and had asked questions about her, and she explores the old house alone, finding herself 
them. He had found out that Madeleine was the daughter of locked in the cellar. The police search for her in vain, but old 
a wealthy man but, Manuel thought, it was only when the op- = Tess tells John where she is. He rescues her and is accused of 
portunity offered that the idea of kidnaping her occurred to kidnaping her, but is cleared of suspicion by the old woman. 
Dahl. It had not been planned beforehand. He and Man- Dying, she reveals that Dahl, captain of the weir boat, is the 
uel had gone to the stone house that afternoon and had set the guilty person. Madeleine learns that Tess is descended from 
door ajar. They had watched Madeleine walk into the trap Matt Corey, and that her talk of the belt is probably true. 
from behind the clump of sumacs, and they were hiding in 
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THE GIRLS SAT IN A ROW 
ON THE EDGE OF THE WALL 


the kitchen closet when she went into the cellar. That made 
their task easy. Dahl had counted on old Tess to help them 
in spiriting the girl away, and in securing the ransom, * she 
had refused to have any part in such a crime, and had cursed 
them both for meddling in it. Manuel swore that he would 
gladly have released the girl if he had dared, but that he, like 
Tess, was in deadly fear of Dahl. He had heard that morn- 
ing that Madeleine had been rescued and had told Dahl, but 
neither of them had known they were suspected before they 
were seized. 

This confession of Manuel's was more than enough. With 
it, and Tess’s story, there was no reasonable doubt that the 
police had the man they wanted. They were hopeful, too, 
that this would clear up the bootlegging and the unsolved 
crime by the quarry. 

The officer shook hands with Madeleine. “Now go home 
and forget about it,” he said. “I'll have to ask you not to 
leave Granite Shore for a few days, but I don’t think we shall 
need you again.” 

“Her father will be here by the end of the week,”’ said Miss 
Rumsey. “Of course we will wait until then, but you can un- 
derstand that we are anxious to get her away.” 


ADELEINE was happy that her father was actually on 

the water—that he was almost home—but, at the same 

time, she was not so anxious as Miss Rumsey supposed to leave 

Granite Shore. Before going she was determined to have a 
good hunt for that money belt. 

There was no question of John’s interest now. He was as 
sure as Madeleine that Tess Corey had told the truth about the 
belt. 

‘Remember how she said it had brought a curse on them,” 
he said. “Certainly the Coreys have always been under dogs. 
Tess was the last of them.” 


JANUARY, 1937 


“And she saved me!” cried Madeleine, “J know the doc- 
tor thinks it brought on the stroke. That ought to balance 
anything her family did against ours, oughtn’t it? She must 
have felt the curse was lifted, poor old thing!” 

“She couldn't have known about the first house,” mused 
John. ‘That was gone and forgotten before she was born.” 

“But do you know, yourself, where the first house stood ?” 
asked Miss Rumsey who was an interested but rather skeptical 
listener to their plans. John’s enthusiasm, however, swept 
aside all doubts. He was positive that they could figure out 
exactly the spot where the older house had been. ‘We have 
always thought that old wall was the garden wall, but I'm sure 
now that Madeleine's right, and that it was part of the original 
cellar.” 

“You mean the house was built below the road?” asked 
Madeleine. ‘Will we have to dig up the highway ?” 

“We can start at the foot of the steps and see what we can 
find. It may turn out a pretty big job.” 

“Walter and Betty and all of them are crazy to help. I 
had to tell them a little,” said Paul, rather apologetically. 
“They asked so many questions—why you were so anxious to 
see the house and everything.” 

“They may help if they want to,” Madeleine conceded, 
“but I think we ought to get some laborers to dig. Hire them, 
I mean. I've enough money left from what Dad gave me.” 
This was a practical idea, and John knew some men he could 
get to do the digging. 

That afternoon the party assembled in front of the old 
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stone house, armed with picks and shovels, sand spades, and 
garden tools. The girls, Madeleine, Paul, Betty, and Elsie, 
sat in a row on the edge of the wall, while the boys, with the 
two husky laborers that John had brought, attacked the ground 
at the foot of the steps. 

The sight attracted the attention of all the passing cars. A 
crowd soon collected behind the girls, full of curiosity. 

“What are they looking for?” asked one. “I thought the 
girl who was lost had been found.” 

“They say the whole place is honeycombed with secret pas- 
sages,’ said another. 

The diggers found almost immediately that the steps con- 
tinued on down under a mass of sand and granite dust. Evi- 
dently, when the place had been used by the stone cutters, all 
the sweepings of the workshop had been thrown out upon that 
side. The flight of steps was half buried under the debris. 

At the foot, about three feet down, a flagged walk was 
discovered. “This must lead somewhere!” said John trium- 
phantly, stopping to breathe and rest on his pick. Stone after 
stone of the walk came to light, five—ten yards of it, but the 
afternoon was passing. 

Meanwhile Jerry had been wandering about, scooping 
out little holes in one spot after another. Suddenly he 
began to recite in a lugubrious voice, “Alas, poor Yorick! 


THE BOYS, WITH TWO HUSKY LABORERS, 
ATTACKED THE GROUND NEAR THE STEPS 


I knew him well.” He was holding up a rectangular object. 

“What is it?” asked Walter. 

“Only a brick,” said Jerry, sadly tossing it aside. ‘Not 
even a gold one.” 

One of the laborers raised a shout. “Here's a turn in the 
walk!" There was a large flat stone at the side of the pavement, 
like a step. They all watched while the men dug it out. 

“This here was a doorstep, all right,’’ said one of the men, 
at last. “Here's a foot scraper!” They had uncovered a 
scrolled iron scraper set in the stone. Beyond question it had 
been the doorway of a house, and there was as much rejoicing 
as if that were the object of their search. 

The digging recommenced with enthusiasm, in spite of the 
setting sun, but the arrival of Miss Rumsey and Professor 
Knowlton put a stop to the proceedings for that night—and 
also a damper on some of their hopes. 

“This is a colossal task,” began Professor Knowlton. “Do 
you realize it may mean excavating a whole cellar? And, 
after all, you have no certainty that you'll find anything 
worth the trouble!” 

Early the next morning the party gathered again, some of 
them with stiff backs and aching arms from the labors of the 
day before. Madeleine appeared in her riding breeches, 
puttees, and a silk shirt—not (Continued on page 45) 











(Catherine 


BY RUTH MOORE 


Tufted peasant and crested don 

Clutter the streets with their gossiping— 
Catherine, Princess of Aragon, 

Sets forth to marry the English king! 


Twenty ships with embroidered sails, 
Carrying treasure from Spanish seas, 
Carrying laces and costly bales, 

And casks of wine from the Pyrenees, 


Twenty sails in the scorching sun, 
To the peal of cannon setting forth, 
Bearing the dowry of Aragon— 


And peace to the king in the murky North} 


Catherine, royal, and very young— 

Did she look back at the churning foam 
As the great blue shoulder of ocean swung 
Over the fading hills of home? 
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By ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 
1: MAY seem queer that a person 
who wears the divided lower clothes 
that I do should be an authority on 
paper dolls. But that is the way of the 
world, and you never can tell from the 
looks of a cat how far he can jump. 
I do not blush for my profession. I 
practice it quite unabashed before the 
whole world. 

I must admit it wasn’t always so. 
When my trousers had not grown down any farther than my 
knees, I often blushed for it. I think I have some scars still 
where I had to sit down suddenly on my scissors when my 
older brother came into the room. I didn’t always have time 
to close the jaws of the scissors. I might have to act the part 
of the Spartan boy—you know, the one who smiled sweetly 
while the fox he had stolen ate into rather precious portions 
of his anatomy—and bandy words with Edward while the 
open scissors gnawed at my vitals. For Edward thought all 
dolls were for girls, even the ones of the two-dimensional 
world one can create out of flat newspapers and cardboard. 
And a boy who played with dolls ool never come to any 
good in life. That's what Edward said. I think he also said 
that the boy who would cut out paper dolls would suck eggs. 
Of course, there’s nothing worse than that. 

Edward may have been right. He usually was. But, any- 
way, here I am, with a moustache on my face, and still cutting 
horses and carts and whole farms out of paper. And I may 
have come to little good, but my four children—and there are 
boys among them—bless me for it. 

It is a strange world they, and I, live in when we get pairs 
of scissors into our right hands. We have to meet all the 
cows and horses and carts on one plane, and all the men, 
women, and children on another. The animals have to be 
looked at side-to, to be seen at their best, but the people side- 
to are nothing but single lines. And the cows end-on are 
just nothing but high-pitched roofs, and you can see daylight 
right through their middles. 

But that’s the way art goes. The old Egyptions knew that. 
So all their men walk side-to, with both feet flat on the 
ground, and their noses and chins always in profile, but their 
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WORLD.... 


A pair of scissors is your passport to 
the fascinating world of paper people 





eyes and shoulders and hips are all coming straight at you. 
And if they are walking by the Nile, the river is tipped up at 
right angles, and you look straight down into it, but see fish 
that are obliging enough to swim on their sides to let you see 
all their fins and their Greek noses! It keeps your imagina- 
tion well oiled, following the artist. 

When it came to paper cutting, I was an artist of the first 
water in my younger y no and my hand still has a lot of its 
cunning. I think I have something to say on this subject to 
the younger generation. 

First of all, you must never draw your creature out first on 
the paper. That is the coward’s way, and it takes all the 
chance of poetry out of the business. Genius often comes out 
of accident. No, fold up your blank sheet, cut into it at the 
top, start scalloping, and see where you will come to. It 
might be well for the beginner to cut his first paper dolls in 
the dark, for imagination’s sake. Of course, he may clip a 
finger or two, but that’s a minor thing to the real artist. Let 
miracle have a chance. You never know exactly what is 
growing under your hands. A mere slip of the scissors may 
produce a hoopskirt, or a snout, that a year’s planning could 
not have turned out. 

This brings me to the second secret of my craft. You have 
to think yourself into the very core of what you are work- 
ing on. If it’s a cow, you have to become a cow for the time 
being. You must curve yourself out into an ear, up into a 
horn, and distend yourself into a (Continued on page 46) 
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OLD MAN WIN} 


BY HER ATTITUDE WE SUSPECT IT 
IS A LAUGHING SURRENDER. GIRL 
SCOUTS HAVE AS MUCH FUN OUT- 
OF-DOORS IN THE WINTER TIME 
AS THEY DO DURING THE SUMMER 


SNOW LIKE THICK ICING ON A 
CAKE, BUT THERE'D BE NO CAKE 
AT CAMP IF THIS SCOUT WERE 
NOT TRAINED TO HANDLE AN AX 


TOP CENTER: TWO 
GIRL SCOUTS WHO 
KNOW HOW MUCH 
HUNGRY BIRDS AP- 
PRECIATE A WIN- 
TER RESTAURANT 
SUPPLIED WITH 
SEEDS AND SUET 


LONE TROOP NUMBER TWO OF ROCKAWAY, NEW JERSEY, HAS A JOLLY TIME ON A SLEIGH RIDE 





WHO GOES THERE? RABBIT OR RA- 
COON ? WITH INTENT HEADS BENT 
OVER TELLTALE MARKS IN THE 
SNOW, THESE TWO GIRL SCOUTS 
SCRUTINIZE AN ANIMAL'S TRACKS 


EVEN THOUGH SHE'S HAD AN UP- 
SET, IT DOESN T SEEM TO UPSET 
HER ANY! NOT IF WE CAN JUDGE 
BY THAT WIDE AND MERRY SMILE 


LOWER CENTER: 
A GIRL SCOUT 
SNOW MAIDEN 
AT ATTENTION 
—MODELED BY 
MEMBERS OF 
TROOP TEN, GAS- 
TONIA, NORTH 
CAROLINA 


LACING UP LITTLE SISTER'S SKATES BEFORE SKIMMING OVER THE FROZEN LAKE 





HAPPY FACES! GIRL SCOUTS OF TROOP SEVENTY-FOUR, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, MAKING FAVORS FOR SICK CHIL- 
DREN IN A SANITORIUM IN JACKSON PARK, CHICAGO 


MIDWINTER HIKE 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA: The spirit of the holiday season was 
not yet spent, when four San Francisco Scout leaders, and thirty 
high school Girl Scouts assembled at this city’s big ferry building on 
the first lap of their annual midwinter hike. Midwinter—yet with 
the bright flower shop at the entrance of the ferry building filled with 
California violets, roses, and gardenias, whose fragrance mingled with 
the pungent odor of Christmas decorations that were still very much 
in evidence. 

Every member of the party was endowed with enthusiasm and a 
happy face, for this hike had for its destination the Alpine Club 
lodge—and even a lodge in the Swiss Alps can offer no more in the 
way of scenic grandeur than the far Western lodge on old Mount 
Tamalpais. 

As soon as the gate opened all hurried on deck, and soon the ferry 
boat was out upon the beautiful blue bay, with its pleasant islands 
and its already famous bridge rapidly nearing completion. This short 
trip was the means of allowing the Girl Scouts to renew old ac- 
quaintances and to make new ones. The large salon on the upper 
deck certainly buzzed from the time the boat left San Francisco until 
it docked at Sausalito, a hillside hamlet set among a bower of trees 
and flowers. 

Here the party entrained for beautiful Mill Valley, which lies at 
the foot of Mount Tamalpais. From there began the hike to the lodge 
which was reached in time for lunch; and, after this much appreciated 
meal, came the division of Girl Scouts into four patrols, two patrols 
upstairs, one downstairs on the porch, one in the shack. Army cots 
were then made up for siesta, after which came a hike to Muir 
Woods. Owing to the winter rains the beautiful Sequoia Cafion, in 
which stand the centuries-old trees of Muir Woods, was, this De- 
cember afternoon, a place of soft green coloring, and amid the green- 
ery little animals and insects of the forest were constantly seen and 
heard. So majestic is this spot that we learned with pleasure that one 
of our great presidents, Theodore Roosevelt, set it apart as a National 
forest. 

An appetizing Mexican dinner was served at the lodge, then came the 
Mexican fiesta which turned the evening into a never-to-be-forgotten 
one. Many of the girls dressed in pajamas; use was made of every 
bright scarf, and even the colorful curtains were taken down to con- 
tribute to the costumes of the participants in this happy festival. 
Mexican games were played, Mexican songs and dances were taught, 
and, at the close of the evening, Mexican candy and small pottery 
souvenirs were passed around. 

A comfortable wood fire glowed and crackled in the fireplace when 
we sought our beds, and all bundled up well, even to wrapping up 
feet, for the mountain air was clear and cold. 

Owing to this clearness, early next morning came the far away 
reveille from a Government camp to add a touch of remoteness to this 
silent mountain spot, recalling, too, that life holds rules and duties. 
Consequently we rose early, made our beds, and assembled promptly 
for breakfast. Then began preparations for the main attraction of the 
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COOKING IN THE SNOW DURING A WIN- 
TER HIKE WHICH IS DESCRIBED BELOW 


OUR STAR REPORTER 


Don’t forget that the best news report on Girl Scout activities 
is published in this space each month. The writer, who is the 
Star Reporter of the month, receives a book as an award. For 
the Star Reporter's Box, your story should contain no less than 
two hundred words, no more than three hundred. It should 
answer the questions: What was the event? When did it hap- 
pen? Who took part? What made it interesting? 


FALL River, MASSACHUSETTS: The frequent snowstorms of 
this winter were heartily welcomed by members of Troop 3 
who, long ago, had decided that a tramp in the snow was 
their favorite kind of hike. Even more fascinating was the 
idea of an evening snow hike, and the girls were delighted 
when, during a recent vacation, the troop agreed to meet at a 
nearby school, each Girl Scout with a tin cup, a bar of choco- 
late, ten cents, and a few pieces of firewood. Three-thirty in 
the afternoon found more than twenty girls at the designated 
place, waiting eagerly for further developments in this ex- 
citing expedition. 

The firewood and some equipment were packed on two 
sleds, and the girls began their walk. Except for a few minor 
mishaps, caused by the unwillingness of the sled containing 
firewood to plow through snowdrifts, the journey through the 
woods was made without much delay, and the group arrived 
at its destination just before the stars of evening peeked out 
through the roof of a small pine grove, picturesque in its 
winter beauty. Here a game, a kind of baseball, was played 
in six inches of snow. 

A brief rest with time for the brushing off of snow suits 
was just long enough for someone to bring up the question of 
food. Two fires were started and while kabobs were broiled 
over one, cocoa was prepared on the other. The chocolate 
bars and apples candied in syrup made by two of the older 
girls constituted dessert. 

When it was dark enough for star-gazing, the major con- 
stellations and their important stars were pointed out to those 
who did not know them. A few songs around the campfire, 
and the girls started home, the moon lighting the way. 

Doris Colwell, Troop 3 
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hike—the ascent of Mount Tamalpais—and we were soon out upon 
the trail. Arriving at Tamalpais lodge, fifteen minutes hike from the 
summit, we rested and ate lunch. 

As a shower had come up, many preferred to remain at the lodge. 
Those who continued the ascent were destined to disappointment for 
the flying mist and rain shut out the view. The usual vast outlook 
upon far distant cities, upon the deep green of remote valleys, the 
broad Pacific with its great liners turned to dots upon the deep, was 
all blotted out. We expressed the hope that our next hike would be 
upon a clear day—but, with the same breath, we wished for a snow- 
storm, even just enough of a storm for light snow falling. 

Taking a short cut we reached Alpine Lodge:in time for the after- 
noon siesta before dinner, after which we popped corn, told stories, 
and played games. Then taps, and to bed. 

Morning found us eager for cur last tramp in the woods and camp- 
fire, although it threatened to shower. Our meal at the end of this 
jaunt was heartily appreciated for the wood was damp and the fire 
hard to light. We returned to the lodge to dry off, singing loudly 
as we traveled through the flying rain. But our hike was not at an 
end. We reassembled our belongings, drank warm milk with crack- 
ers, wrapped ourselves up well and bade adieu to the Alpine lodge of 
happy memories, to return to our small accustomed places in the great 
world. 

Jane Smith. 





THE BIRTHDAY PARTY OF PINE CONE TROOP 3, ROLLA, MISSOURI 


BIRTHDAY PARTY 


Roiia, Missouri: On January ninth, 1936, the Pine Cone Troop 3 
of Rolla, Missouri, gave its first birthday party. The party opened 
with an investiture service, in which we invested the committee women 
and presented, to each, a tenderfoot pin. Our leader gave us some 
nature books that are to be used by all Girl Scouts, as our birthday 
present. 

At Christmas time we gave instead of receiving, so we exchanged 
names at our birthday party. In a large mock cake we had all the 
gifts. Very pretty ones were received by all the Girl Scouts and lovely 
handkerchiefs were given to the committee women. 

After a lot of fun over the gifts, we had our picture taken. We 
were grouped around the table at which we were to eat, some sitting 
on the benches, the taller ones standing at the back and the ladies 
standing at the left. We had to be very quiet for a few seconds until 
the picture was taken. We were very anxious to see how we would 
look, in our first troop picture. 

The ladies on the committee had baked a lovely cake, and fixed a 
grand lunch of sandwiches and cocoa for us. When everyone had 
eaten as much as she could, we adjourned, after singing taps. We all 
felt that our first birthday party was a success and were very pleased 
with its results. 

Peggy Bronson, Troop 3 
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GIRL SCOUTS AMUSE YOUNG GUESTS AT THE BOY SCOUT JUBILEE 


THE YOUNG VISITORS 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN: Our Child Nurse booth at the Boy Scout 
Jubilee was, we thought, a great success. We advertised the fact that, 
if parents wanted to see the exhibits at their leisure, they could leave 
little children with us—as all of us had Child Nurse badges. 

First we hung large, white sheets over the bare brown walls, making 
the booth look nice and clean. We then pinned on them pictures of 
animals and toys that children love. A clean rug was spread, making 
it much safer for the children to play and creep upon the floor. We 
then collected, among the council members and friends, the furniture 
and games we needed; among these were tables, blackboards, a book- 
case full of children’s stories and drawing books. The crowning touch 
was two bassinets; we started out with dolls in them and ended up 
with real, live babies who attracted a great deal of attention. 

The first day we had a number of little visitors, and the second 
more than we could handle comfortably. We read to the children, 
played games, or let them draw pictures. All, or most, of the children 
just “didn’t wanna go home.” Green balloons, printed with the name 
‘Girl Scouts,” were given away to all the small children attending the 
Jubilee. We also gave out booklets on the care of children. 

We had loads of fun and it was good experience for us all. 

Mary Carolyn Brakeman, Troop 19 
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A TAMPA, FLORIDA, GIRL SCOUT WINNER OF THE MOTORIST 


BLOW OUTS AND BALKY ENGINES HOLD NO FEAR 
SHE KNOWS “WHAT MAKES THE WHEELS GO ROUND” 


BADGE. 
FOR HER! 








Announcing i 
A NEW PRIZE CONTEST 


entitled 


THE NUTCRACKER SUITE 


or 





YOU'RE TELLING US! 


A SERIES of twelve Hard Nuts to Crack—puzzling pictures for which 
we're trusting you to supply the titles. You'll find the rules on page 34, and 
here is a letter, written specially for you, by the noted artist who made the 


pictures—Orson Lowell, whose “Sports of Yesteryear’ you liked so much:— 


Dear Squirrels, 

—And I say squirrels because we are about to pass the mixed nuts! 
When the Editors of THE AMERICAN GIRL asked me to draw for 1937 
twelve cartoons without titles, it staggered me a little, because, you see, I 
have been trained to draw to a title already determined, or which is obvious 
and writes itself readily afterward. “But,” I said, “how shall 1 know what 
the picture is about?” And the Editors said: “You won't. You mustn't, 
Nor shall we. But the girls will know, and will supply more titles than 


you have ever had for any pictures you ever made.” 


So, you are not asked to guess titles which we have already devised and 
written and are withholding, locked in a drawer. There just aren't any 
titles, and there haven't been any, and there aren't going to be any—until 


you write them yourselves. 


Here is the first picture, You can see who, and where. But why? And 
how? I honestly don't know what it’s all about, or why my characters 
insist on behaving as they do. I am just as much up a tree—yes, it is a 


nut tree!—as you are. I'm dying to know. What do YOU think? Tell us. . 
Sincerely, 
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NO. 1—THE NUTCRACKER SUITE 


For the caption that best reveals what this picture is about, we 


will give anew book as prize. See page 34 for rules of this Contest 
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SOME LIKE IT 


COLD 


By 
HAZEL RAWSON CADES 


Chapped lips, rough hands, red nose? 


Take care when a cold wind blows— 


Or your good complexion goes! 





Illustrated by KATHERINE SHANE BUSHNELL 








WARM AND SNUG ON SKATES 


you ski, or skate, or for any other reason 

are out in the open air for long stretches 
of time, you should be very careful to pro- 
tect your skin against the cold and the wind. 
Before you go out, smooth over your face a 
little good cold cream, or creamy lotion; it 
will help to protect your skin from chapping 
and windburn, and prevent soreness and red- 
dening. After you come back into- the house, 
if your skin feels irritated, apply more cream 
or lotion, and do not wash your face till the 
irritation has gone down. 

Be especially careful not to come from the 
outside cold directly to strong heat. Often- 
times, when you come indoors from the cold, 
it's a temptation to rush to an open fire to 
warm yourself. Sometimes this sudden change 
from cold to heat has an unfortunate effect 
on the face. Too much strain is put on the 
little capillaries near the surface of the skin 
and a spotty red-veined look results. 

If your lips dry out, or chap easily in cold 
weather, be sure to keep them well oiled. 
You can use cold cream, or an untinted lip 
pomade, or camphor ice which is very healing. 

If you have trouble with your hands being 
red in cold weather, be sure your gloves are 
warm—and loose enough. Use hand lotion 
always after you wash your hands, and if they 
still seem a little dry, at night apply a good 
oily cold cream, being sure to rub it in well 
around the nails. If your cuticle splits, or 


I YOU live in a cold blustery climate, if 
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your nails break, it's a good idea to warm a 
little olive oil in a dish and sit awhile with 
the ends of your fingers soaking in the warm 
oil. 

Don’t forget your wrists when you protect 
your hands from the cold. That red band 
between your gloves and coat sleeves looks 
pretty bad when both gloves and coat are 
off and a short-sleeved party frock is on. 
And, incidentally, while we are on the sub- 
ject of party frocks, how are your elbows? 
A little rough and grimy-looking? Well, try 
a scrubbing brush on them tonight, with lots 
of soap and water. And follow the scrubbing 
with a generous spat of cold cream, well 
rubbed in. 

Above all, don’t forget your shins. There 
is nothing more painful than chapped shins, 
and they are expensive, too. When the skin 
on the legs is chapped and roughened it is 
so apt to catch on your best stockings and 
make a run. Use cream or lotion on your 
legs at night to smooth them down—and use 
it always after your bath. 


URIOUSLY enough, the outdoors is not 
the only enemy that faces have to fight in 
the winter. The skin doctors tell me that, 
along about November, they begin to get a 
great many people coming to them with skin 
difficulties. It seems that if you have an oily 
skin which is subject to blackheads and pim- 
ples, it may get along quite well in the sum- 
mer when it is kept out in the fresh air and 
sunlight. But along in the late fall, when 
the days are shorter and there is not so much 
outdoor exercising and sunlight, troubles be- 
gin. 

If you have an oily skin that sometimes 
troubles you by developing blackheads and an 
occasional pimple, remember that sunlight 
and fresh air and outdoor exercise are very 
important. And remember, too, that in the 
winter, when perhaps you can’t get quite so 
much outdoor exercise, you must be par- 


COMFORTABLE SKIING GARB 


ticularly careful about your habits of eating. 
of elimination, and of cleansing. 

No matter how sleepy you are at night, 
give your face a good thorough scrubbing 
with soap and water, and rinse it well. If 
your skin is broken out, touch the spots with 
alcohol. But don’t pick at them or squeeze 
them. Calamine lotion, which you can buy 
at your drugstore, is a very good healing, dry- 
ing lotion to use on an oily skin before going 
to bed. 

Also, here is a good thing to remember— 
oily skin difficulties are often not confined to 
the face. If you have this type of skin, be very 
particular to shampoo your hair and scalp 
thoroughly at least once a week, for in the 
winter, when the hair is not aired so much, 
any excess oiliness becomes unpleasant. Also, 
a really clean scalp is better protected against 
dandruff—which is another unpleasantness 
that we all want to avoid if possible. Girls 
often write me that they are discouraged from 
shampooing their hair as often as they would 
like because it flies about so, right after it is 
washed. It is much better, however, to use 
a tiny bit of brilliantine to keep your hair in 
place for a day or so after it is washed, than 
it is to put off washing it and let the dust 
collect. With-a little brilliantine, plus a few 
combs—and some end wavers, if you need 
them—you can do quite a professional job 
of hair-setting. 
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FOUR TO SIX 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17 





water, and the cream, sugar, and lemon on the 
right hand side of your tray; and the cups, 
saucers (if you use them), plates, and nap- 
kins on the left. Rub a tiny bit of butter on 
the under lip of your cream pitcher to pre- 
vent the cream from dripping. 

If you are having a second hot beverage, at 
the other end of the table your arrangement 
is similar. You won't need the lemon, but 
you will need the cream and sugar, the plates, 
cups, and spoons. 

On a warm day, the second beverage would 
probably be iced tea,-or iced coffee, or a fruit 
punch. Use tall glasses for iced tea, or iced 
coffee, and provide the one who is to preside 
over the tray with a bowl of ice and a pair 
of ice tongs. Instead of loaf sugar, have a 
bowl of granulated or powdered sugar. 

When serving punch, arrange your tray 
with a pitcher, or punch bowl,-in the center 
of the tray, and your punch glasses grouped 
around it. 

The rest of your food, usually sandwiches, 
cakes, and possibly nuts and candies are set 
on the table, and on the sideboard, too, if 
you like. Everything should be arranged so 
that guests may help themselves quite freely. 

Before your tea, ask two or more of your 
best friends to pour for you. It isn’t neces- 
sary for the same pourers to remain at the 
table all afternoon. It is better to ask enough 
friends so that one can relieve another, 


T is the responsibility of the pourers to 

speak in a friendly way to each person who 
comes into the dining room. ‘May I give 
you some tea, or do you prefer chocolate?” the 
pourer at the tea service end of the table in- 
quires. Should the guest reply, “I'll have 
tea, please,” the pourer continues, ““How do 
you like it? Will you have cream or lemon?” 
“Sugar? How many lumps?” 

Then, giving the guest a plate and nap- 
kin, and her tea, the pourer indicates the 
plates of sandwiches and other refreshments 
spread out on the table, and, smiling, says, 
“Won't you help yourself?” 

The pourers should not have to leave their 
places at the table to run out to the kitchen 
for fresh supplies. Have your maid put on a 
clean uniform, preferably black with a white 
organdie apron, and ask her to take care of 
bringing things back and forth from the 
kitchen. Even an inexperienced maid should 
be able to manage very well, with a few in- 
structions from your mother. If you haven't 
a maid (or a woman by the day who comes 
in to help when your family entertains) it is 
perfectly permissible for you to ask one or 
more of your friends to see that used cups and 
saucers are removed and clean ones brought 
in, and that the plates of sandwiches and 
cakes are replenished. 

Be sure to have everything well-organized 
beforehand. Wrap the sandwiches in damp 
tea towels to prevent their drying out; and 
have your extra cakes in boxes, or jars. Set 
these, together with a reserve supply of 
plates, napkins, and cups and saucers, on a 
table near the door to the dining room. 
Whatever arrangements you make, don’t let 
your mother be the one to do the running to 
the kitchen. Her place is with you, in the 
living room, receiving your guests. 

When the party is to be fairly large, you 
will find that things move along better if you 
also delegate two or three assistants to keep 
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It’s GRAND FUN — flashing down the big hill with the snow flying! 
And you'll find that Kellogg’s Corn Flakes in milk or cream will 
supply you with plenty of warmth and energy for winter sports. 

These crisp, golden flakes taste good at any time of the day — 
for a snack after school or just before bed- 
time. They digest easily and help you 
to sleep. 

Be sure that the pantry is well stocked 
with Kellogg’s. Always oven-fresh. 
Better made, better flavored, better 
packed — by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


Tolloygs CORN FLAKES 
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an eye out for the guest who comes alone, and 
to see that everyone goes into the dining room 
for food. No guest, however, need wait to be 
asked to go into the dining room, or to be 
taken in. She should feel perfectly free to go 
in alone, and to say to one of the pourers, 
‘May I have some tea (or chocolate)?” No 
introductions are necessary, although the two 
may tell each other their names if they like, 
and may take time to chat briefly if the dining 
room isn’t full. When the room is crowded 
and the pourers are busy, it is more thought- 
ful for the guest to pass on with only a pleas- 
ant “thank you” to the pourer. 

Having friends appointed to look after the 
dining room, and others watching to see that 
everyone is served, leaves you quite free to 
receive your guests without any distractions. 
Make sure that everyone is introduced to your 
mother. She should remain with you in the 
living room and should help you keep the 
conversational balls rolling happily. Even 
though she is the homey kind of mother who 
would rather look after the kitchen, you must 
persuade her that her place is “out in front” 
and that you prefer to have her there. 

Both you and your mother wear simple 
afternoon dresses—without hats or gloves. 
The girls who act as your assistants may take 
off their hats if they like, but it is nicer for 
them to wear them. Those who pour always 
keep on their hats unless the party is very 
informal. 

Long flowing hostess gowns and _ pictur- 
esque costumes are not smart or suitable for 
young girls at tea time. For formal dinners 
and dances it is permissible to appear as 
quaint, or as romantic, as you like. But nor 
at tea when your guests are dressed in after- 
noon, even in street clothes, some of them. 

The guest of honor likewise wears after- 
noon clothes. If she is staying in your house 
at the time of the tea, she need not wear a 
hat. But if she is zot your house guest, upon 
arrival for the tea she removes her coat and 
gloves, and leaves on her hat. The hat should 
be a pretty one to harmonize with her after- 
noon frock. 

You and your mother, as the hostesses, and 
your guest of honor, should be dressed and in 
the living room at least ten minutes before the 
time set for the tea. A servant, relative, or 
friend may open the door for the arriving 
guests, and direct them to a room where wraps 
may be left. As the guests come into the 
living room, you should be near the door to 
greet them and to introduce them to your 
mother. Your mother, in turn, introduces the 
guests to the honor guest who stands next to 
her. 

Occasionally, there are several guests of 
honor, a situation which results in a long re- 
ceiving line. Now receiving lines are likely 
to be uninteresting for those who have to 
stand in them; and clever hostesses sometimes 
resort to the following method of breaking 
up the formidable effect: the honor guests 
are asked to receive separately, in different 
parts of the room, each honor guest with an 
assistant hostess who makes the introductions. 
In this manner, there are several small con- 
versational groups, instead of one long stiff 
line; and honor guests have an opportunity 
to talk with a few of the people they meet, 
instead of merely bowing, and saying, “How 
do you do?” over and over again all after- 
noon. 

The dictionary says that a high tea is a ‘‘tea 
at which meat is served.’’ 

High teas are never large parties—there 
may be from one to twenty guests, sometimes 
a few more than twenty in a large house. 
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Very often the high tea is a family gathering. 
All the cousins, nieces, nephews, uncles, 
aunts, and grandparents may be invited. 

It it customary to have the tea served in the 
dining room. The table is set and everyone 
sits down. If there are too many guests to 
seat at one large table, there may be several 
smaller tables, each with its own pot of tea, 
plates of cold meats, cakes, and so on. Oc- 
casionally the meal is served from the buffet, 
the guests helping themselves and each other, 
and then finding places at small tables. The 
men and boys serve the girls and women, as at 
a buffet supper. 

The high tea is usually served about six 
o'clock, and takes the place of an evening 
meal. Families that have their dinner in the 
middle of the day frequently serve high tea 
instead of supper. 

Sundays and holidays are especially suitable 
days on which to give a high tea. Two courses 
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are usually served, a main course of meats 
and salads, and a dessert with tea, coffee, or 
milk. When there are young children at the 
tea, egg or cereal dishes are sometimes added, 
or substituted for the meats. Hot breads or 
toast, with marmalade and jam, may also be 
included in the menu. The dessert may be a 
light pudding, or custard, or ice cream and 
cake. 

Tea dances are sometimes given in private 
homes, but more often in clubs, or hotels, 
where there is more space for an orchestra 
and dancing. The invitations are engraved 
and are issued in the name of the girl’s parents 
and herself, as follows: 

Mr. and Mrs. Archibald Humphrey 
Miss Gretchen Humphrey 
at home 
on Friday, October the third 
at four o'clock 
at Ten Westmoreland Road 

3. ¥. Dancing 

Invitations to a tea dance are usually sent 
from two to three weeks in advance of the 
date of the party. The wording “at home” is 
used even when the party is at a club or hotel. 
The invitations may also be worded, “requests 
the pleasure of your company.” : 

At a tea dance a young girl receives with 
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her mother. The mother stands nearest the 
entrance to the ballroom, and speaks to each 
of the guests as they enter. The guests then 
pass on to speak to the daughter. The daugh- 
ter may ask two or three of her best friends to 
receive with her, but she does not ask her 
friends to assist her in the dining room. The 
refreshments are served by servants, or cater- 
ers. 

The menu may be rather hearty, as tea time 
refreshments go, and may include salads, 
sandwiches, ices, cakes, tea and coffee, and of 
course, plenty of cold drinks. 

Garden parties, or outdoor teas, may be 
large and formal, or small, intimate affairs. 
At informal garden parties everyone wears 
sport clothes, either “spectator sport,” or 
clothes suitable for active games. 

For the big, formal garden party the girls 
come in their loveliest summer dresses, organ- 
dies, chiffons and the like, and wearing wide- 
brimmed hats. The young men wear white 
suits, or white flannels with blue, or brown, 
or grey coats. 

As guests arrive they are directed to dress- 
ing rooms in the house. After leaving their 
wraps, they go out on the lawn to pay their 
respects to the hostess—and host, if there is 
a host. 

When giving a garden party, choose a time 
when your garden is looking especially pretty. 
Plan to have the lawn mowed, the weeds 
pulled, and the dead blossoms cut off. Place 
baskets or tubs of flowers on the verandahs 
and porches, and set chairs and tables on the 
lawn. 

Your entertainment may consist of con- 
versation, lawn games of the more leisurely 
type such as croquet, or, if your guests aren't 
too dressed up, they may play badminton, or 
tennis. 

For refreshments at a country garden party, 
it is fun to have typical country dishes. In 
strawberry season, huge bowls of strawberries 
might be your préce de resistance. Serve them 
with real country cream, and thin slices of 
bread and butter. For your drinks have a 
choice of milk, tea, or coffee. Sandwiches, 
salads, ice cream and cake, as well as iced 
drinks and fresh fruits—these are the types of 
food from which to make up your garden 
party menus. 

The tea table may be set out on the lawn 
in the shade of a tree, or under a bright 
colored umbrella. Or you may save steps by 
setting your table on the porch, not too far 
from the kitchen. 

Flowers for your outdoor table should be 
arranged in something heavy and low, so as 
not to tip over in the breeze. Sandwiches 
may be served in baskets instead of on trays 
or plates. Use your most colorful dishes— 
those of the pottery type are especially suit- 
able. Vegetables may be used instead of 
flowers for your centerpiece. You can get 
very delightful effects with bright red rad- 
ishes, shiny cabbages, dark green parsely, egg- 
plants, artichokes and ruffly heads of lettuce. 

For really impromptu teas, the only pro- 
cedure is to ring up your friends on the tele- 
phone to say you would like them to come to 
tea at a certain time on a certain day. But for 
a real party it is more gracious to take time 
to send written invitations. It is newer, too. 
Somehow the very casual and easy-going ways 
we have gotten into aren't quite as popular as 
they were. Until recently everyone was for 
doing things in the easiest and most sensible 
and most off-hand way. Now people, es- 
pecially young people, are beginning to prefer 
social customs that have a touch of formal 
dignity about them. (Continued on page 37) 
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HARRIETTE 
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MAP MADE BY THE AU- 
THOR ON ONION SKIN PA- 
PER, EMBELLISHED WITH 
NAUTICAL DESIGNS AND 
WITH DIVERTING DIREC- 
TIONS TO THE TREASURE 














All aboard for Treasure Island! All you need, to 
take ‘you there, is imagination and skillful hands 


ET’S go traveling! I have just returned 
L from a treasure hunt on a pirate’s 
island, but you may go wherever your 
fancy may take you. The only limit to your 
trip is in the strength of your imagination 
and the depth of your ingenuity. 

My treasure hunt was unlike any you've 
ever read about, for I had no definite idea as 
to where I was going, or what I would find 
when I arrived. But when I returned I 
brought with me a map which, when it is 
framed, will transform the bare wall over 
my desk. 

For my journey I had assembled a sheet of 
heavy onion skin paper, a small atlas, black 
and red India ink, and two fine steel pen 
points. Any rather heavy paper may be used 
in place of the onion skin. Architect's linen 
lends itself nicely to the making of a map. 

I diligently searched all the newspapers 
and magazines I could find, for drawings of 
things nautical and aquatic. These I cut out 
and laid aside, to provide atmosphere for my 
trip. Sailing vessels, spouting whales, a 
swordfish, and a seahorse were placed in an 
envelope until I needed them. One day I 
made a real find in a steamship advertisement. 
From it I gathered a drawing of Neptune, and 
two small heads with puffed cheeks, repre- 
senting the Wind and the Points of the Com- 
pass. I hailed these with delight, and that 
evening I boarded my imaginary ship and 
sailed away. 

The atlas offered a fascinating choice of 
islands and, at first, | was tempted by the map 
of the West Indies. Haiti had possibilities, 
but I decided upon the British Isles. I out- 
lined the map of England, cutting Scotland 
off, using an old piece of paper five and one- 
half inches long and six inches wide for the 
first drawing. Then I squared it off into half 
inches. I next took another piece of paper 
twice that size, and squared it off in inches. 
By following the lines of the smaller map, I 
soon had my island, twice as large, outlined 
in heavy pencil. 

The inside measurements of the frame I 
had selected for the map were ten and three- 
quarters, by eight and three-quarters inches. 
I cut my onion skin paper a trifle larger than 
that, and made an outline the size of the frame 


upon it. I drew an inner line, five-eighths of 
an inch inside the outer border; and still 
another, one-quarter of an inch inside the 
second line. These were drawn with black 
India ink. When the map is framed, the two 
inner borders will be visible through the 
glass. 

With the outline of the island under the 
onion skin paper, I traced it carefully with 
pencil, placing it as nearly in the center as 
was possible. I then went over the pencilling 
with the black India ink. 

Considering the map my passport, I gathered 
up the drawings I had collected, and passed 
myself through the Customs. When I had 
boarded the ship, I lost no time in providing 
myself with the proper atmosphere for the 
trip to far ports. 

I placed two sailing vessels in the broad 
expanse of water, drawing them carefully. 
Another ship I placed in Skull Channel, 
prosaically named Bristol Channel on the 
map of England. Father Neptune I reduced 
to scale, and placed in the lower left corner. 
In the right lower corner, I drew the points of 
the compass, carefully delineated with a ruler 
and compass. 


MERMAID sat on a rock near one shore- 

line of my island, the swordfish surged 
into the air near the other. The two Winds 
blew from the upper corners of the border, 
and a line of flying fish leaped gaily across 
the center top. 

With the atmosphere provided, I landed on 
the island and proceeded to locate the treasure. 
I pored over the map, and finally selected a 
spot not too near the coastline. There I 
drew a cross with the red India ink, and 
decided upon the landmarks. necessary in the 
writing of directions. These were drawn in 
and marked with the red ink—BLOOD to 
you, my fellow pirates! 

After the treasure was correctly located, I 
filled in the rest of the island with mountains, 
trees, and swamps. I had a gruesome but en- 
joyable evening naming my rivers, bays, and 
inlets. 

As a last touch, with much careful mis- 
spelling, I printed the directions at the bottom 
of the map. (Continued on page 49) 
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You can have a lot more fun skiing if 

> you do it right, and we'd like to help 
q you learn. Drop a line and we'll send 
you a free booklet on “‘How To Ski” 
that makes skiing easy. Remember 
when you buy skis that it’s easier to 
ski_ on Northlands because they're 
so light, supple and easy to handle. 
Northlands look beautiful, wear longer, 
ski better. You can be proud of your 
skis if they bear the North- 
land Deerhead trade mark, 














NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
World’s Largest Ski Manufacturers 
83 Merriam Park St. Paul, Minn. 


ATTENTION 


COUNCILORS 
FUND RAISING 


Sell a _ practical, 
useful article. En- 
dorsed by thou- 
sands of organizations. 





Every woman a 


prospect —-SNAPON SANDALS (toe 
rubbers). 
SNAPON SANDALS, made in ONE SIZE 


ONLY, fit ‘all sizes of women’s shoes. So 
compact they can be carried in the 
purse. Sold for 40c. Unusual profit to 
fund-raising organizations. Write for our 
no-money-in-advance liberal profit plan. 
State name of organization and office held. 


SNAPON RUBBER SHOE CO. 
P. O. Box 104X Watertown, Mass. 











DISCOVERING 
MY JOB 


Edited by our own 

ANNE STODDARD 
is made-to-order for you.—Helen 
Ferris in The American Girl. A col- 
lection of articles by well known peo- 
ple that tell you about jobs and how 
to discover which one will suit you. 

Price $1.50 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
381 Fourth Avenue New York 
ers. Largest stock 


PLAYS 2225: 


west. Any play that is in print. Prompt and 
accurate service. Catalogue on request. 
J. R. HELLENER and COMPANY 
Atchison, Kansas 








Of all publish- 
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YARN MART, INC. 
1632 Belmont Ave., Dept. A, 
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Earn-Y our-Own 


PRIZE 
AWARDS! 


The thrill of possessing a Girl Scout uni- 
form of one’s own (or other desirable 
Girl Scout equipment) is increased ten- 
fold for the Girl Scout who earns it by 
her own effort. THE AMERICAN GIRL 
magazine offers you this opportunity. 
Write for our latest list of prize offers. 
In it you will find something worth 
striving to earn! 


And whether you are a Girl Scout or not, 
extra pocket money is most desirable, so 
we have arranged for you to earn CASH, 
as well as things any girl would like to 
have. Accordingly these prizes are to be 
earned together with a cash commission. 


Schedule of Prize Points 


Subscription Prize Points 
8 months American Girl counts.. 1 
1 year American Girl counts.. 2 
2 year American Girl counts.. 3 
3 year American Girl counts.. 4 


PRIZES YOU CAN WIN 


Asstt Catalog Points 
Number Required 
Official 
Girl Scout Uniform* 
Girl Scout Hat* 
Girl Scout Neckerchief* 
Identification Bracelet .... 
Bathing Suit oa 
Ciel Seatat Par elicecccccccscccescces 11-621 
Girl Scout Silver Ring* 
Girl Scout Midget Pin*.. 
Sewing Kit .. 
First Aid Kit... 
Pocket Toilet Kit 
Featherweight Official Knife.. 
Pedometer 
Girl Scout Flashlight... 
Girl Scout Compass........ 
Collapsible Drinking Cup 
Compact 
Girl Scout Handbook ...20-106 
Bird, Tree and Flower Finder 
Project (complete) ..........20-215 
Flag Set (complete) 
Bugle 
New Camera (3 rolls film)..11-802 
American Girl Tea Set (8 
plates, cups and saucers).. 
Bedroom Slippers 
Unbreakable Mirror 
Manicure Set 
Zipper Portfolio ... 
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* Identification as Girl Scout is required 
for article with asterisk. 


For Complete Information 
Write now to 
Betty Brooks 
THE AMERICAN GIRL MAGAZINE 


570 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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MAKE YOUR 
OWN CLOTHES 


Holiday time is just the time to 
fill the gaps in your wardrobe 


O GIRL ever has too many 
dresses—and it’s a good 
time, during the lull of the 

holidays, to make yourself a really 
smart winter frock. You'll like the 
dress illustrated here because it has 
princess lines, flared skirt, full-top 
‘sleeves, and, best of all, a center 
back closing, with buttons galore— 
all details that spell Fashion. 

This style is suitable for many 
types of materials. So, if yours is 
to be a dressy dress, I'd suggest 
velveteen made with the long 
sleeves, or printed taffeta made 
with short sleeves. However, the 
dress would be lovely made in silk 


crépe, sheer wool, linen, or cotton. 


I hope you haven't forgotten a lot 
of the things we have already talked 
about. One of the first things to do 
is to make sure your pattern is the 
correct size, and that the length is 
right. If you are taller or shorter 
than the average height for your 
age, adjust your pattern as shown 
on the cut and sew guide. 

A point to remember is that most 
materials have a definite right and 
wrong side. Also, that velveteen 
has a raised nap, and that this nap 
should run upward. A flat nap al- 
ways runs downward. Keep this 
in mind when placing pattern on 
material—laying all pieces so that 
the nap runs in the same direction. 

Always, after cutting and before removing 
the pattern pieces, put in all markings indi- 
cated on the pattern. Run a basting thread 
down the fold of center front. Snip V-shaped 
notches found along the edge of the pattern, 
about 14” deep, no more. These notches are 
numbered and, when joining sections, the 
numbers are to be matched. Carefully mark 
position for pockets and buttonholes with 
tailor tacks. 

When did you use the sewing machine last ? 
Oil it, if necessary, but be sure to wipe off all 
surplus oil. Put in a new needle, corre- 
sponding to size of thread you are using. 
Make sure the stitch is right, by testing on 
a scrap of your material. The bobbin and 
top thread should pull evenly. If they are 
too tight, the seam will draw. You will notice 
that the seams in this princess design are 
prominent, and must be kept smooth and even. 

I should work my buttonholes first. Follow 
the instructions given on the cut and sew 
guide, under sewing details. I prefer bound 
buttonholes, don’t you?—and  self-covered 
buttons would be smart for velveteen, taffeta, 
or sheer wool. 

Do you know how to make button loops 
—-as used at the sleeve opening? Cut the 
strip for the loops on the true bias—about 
52” wide. Fold strip through center, right 
side of material inside. Insert a cotton cord 
in fold. Tie a knot in one end of the cord, 
and stitch across the end of bias strip, catch- 
ing cord securely. Stitch down strip, taking 
about 3/16” seam. This leaves a fold of 
14” width, which encloses the cord. Trim 
seam to less than 14”. Pull free end of cord 
and ease material over knot at the other end. 
Continue to pull, turning material as you do 
so. You now have a strip of tubing. Cut tub- 
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By ELIZABETH ANTHONY 


AN EASILY MADE 
DRESS IN THE 
POPULAR _ PRIN- 
CESS FASHION 


ing into length required for loops. Bring 
ends together and tack. Apply to sleeve open- 
ing as shown on the cut and sew guide. 

Baste garment together and try on before 
stitching the seams. You may find that a 
little more seam should be taken at the 
waistline, or hips, leaving all fullness be- 
low the hipline. 

If you are making the short, puffed sleeves, 
run two rows of gathers around the top, be- 
tween the crosses, one row on the seam line 
and another about 14” beyond it. 

There are several ways of finishing seams: 
a satisfactory way is to pink the edges; an- 
other is to turn the edges under about 14” 
and stitch on folded edge. This is a good 
finish, particularly if your material ravels 
easily. Keep in mind that seams must be 
smooth. You will note that the seams curve 
in at the waistline. In order to press the 
seam open, the edges must be clipped almost 
to the stitching line, about every two inches, 
on the curve. This is another item for your 
notebook—clip inside curved seams, and notch 
outside curved seams, making little V notches 
as shown in the matching sections of your 
pattern. The rounded point on the front 
of the collar is an outside curve. 

Press all seams smooth, and allow the 
dress to hang over night, before turning the 
hem. If the material has a tendency to sag, 
it will do so, and the edge can be trimmed 
evenly. 
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Certainly a written invitation shows more 
thoughtfulness on the part of the hostess and 
is more of a compliment to the guest. And 
written invitations give any party a little air 
of importance. 

You may write your tea invitations as per- 
sonal notes, using your note paper, or cor- 
respondence cards. Remember to give the 
time, place, and date. The wording might be 
something like this: 

“Won't you come in for tea about five 
o'clock Friday afternoon, October eleventh? 
I am asking a few friends to meet my cousin, 
Adelaide Wright, who is to be our house 
guest over the week-end. I hope you can 
come for 1 would like you two to know each 
other.” 

If the party is a large one, the invitation 
must be extended by your mother. She may 
use her calling cards, writing on them the 
facts about your party in some such manner 
as this: 

To meet Miss Adelaide Wright 
Mrs. Archibald Humphrey 
Tea from four to six 
Friday, October eleventh 

It is not customary to put R. S. V. P. on tea 
invitations, except when the party is a tea 
dance and partners must be thought of. Like- 
wise, except for tea dances, no replies are ex- 
pected or necessary. Those who cannot come 
to the tea, however, may send their visiting 
cards to the hostess, mailing the cards so that 
they will arrive on the day of the tea. Older 
people are likely to be particular about this 
point, but young people are not expected to 
observe these conventions until after they are 
out of school. If your friends are still in high 
school, or younger, very few of them would 
have visiting cards to send you, to indicate 
that they cannot come to your tea. But, no 
doubt, most of those who cannot accept your 
invitation will write you a note, or will tele- 
phone to tell you so. Those you do not hear 
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went to bed after a cold and clammy supper. 
All night it rained, harder and harder on the 
tent roof, slackening, promising it would quit, 
then rattling down again. The mallards were 
loud in the timber. I lay awake, hearing 
sticks crack and leaves crunch outside the 
tent, and remembering orchestras and rosy 
lights and confetti. 

Then I heard a motor boat. 

That may not sound appalling, but it froze 
my blood. We hadn't heard any motor boats 
at all, except once, far off, on the White 
River itself. What would a motor boat be 
doing here at night? There wasn’t anything 
to come for. Except us. 

I lay tense. The chugging grew faintly 
stronger. An owl hooted ominously, and re- 
minded me I'd heard of river pirates. My 
hair suddenly rose. 

The noise of the motor stopped ab- 
ruptly. That meant, without a doubt, that the 
pirages were landing. They were now creep- 
ing up onus. Well, Lee could manage one or 
two—if he’d only untangle himself from his 
sleeping bag! —but what if there were four 
or five great stubbly-faced brutes? A stick 
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from, one way or the other, you may expect to 
be on hand for the party. 

The strictest observers of etiquette carry 
their visiting cards with them, and upon de- 
parting from a tea or reception, they leave, on 
a tray in the hall or foyer, one visiting card 
for each hostess and for each honor guest 
named in the invitation. Thus, if your in- 
vitation stated that the party was “To meet 
Miss So and So,’’ each guest would leave three 
of her cards, one for your mother, one for 
your guest of honor, and one for you. 

As a guest, you are not expected to leave 
cards at small teas or at garden parties (unless 
they are very large), and never at football 
teas at college, nor at teas given by a group 
of college girls who are entertaining you at a 


,tushing party. 


A pleasant way to entertain friends from 
out of town, or friends who do not have a 
car, is to take them for a drive in the after- 
noon, dropping in somewhere for tea on the 
way home. 

It is best to telephone the tea room in ad- 
vance and have a table reserved and your 
order placed. Thus, there is a gracious air of 
expectation about your arrival. If the day is 
chilly, ask to have a table near an open fire, 
if there is one. When you make your reser- 
vation, tell the manager of the tea room ex- 
actly what you want served, and find out the 
price. You may pay in advance, if you like— 
including your tips—so that no bill need be 
presented before your guests. The waitress’s 
tip should be ten percent of your total bill. 

As the hostess, you will, of course, be the 
one to pour the tea and see that the food is 
passed to the guests. Ask the waitress to 
bring fresh tea for second cups for your 
guests unless she has already brought it to you. 

Simplicity is the keynote of all tea time 
refreshments. Avoid cakes with thick icings 
except for a sitdown tea when forks are pro- 
vided. Otherwise have little cakes or cook- 


EVE 


snapped. It sounded as sharp as a pistol. 

I couldn't bear any more suspense. “Lee,” 
I whispered, “there was a motor boat. It 
stopped!” 

“What of it?” 

My terror changed to rage. I had my own 
opinion of a husband who would drag a 
perfectly nice wife here. Wilfully and pre- 
meditatedly. Why had I come to such an 
Edgar Allen Poeish place with this type of 
man? It would serve him right if we both 
did get robbed and murdered; that would 
teach him to come to swamps. I almost lulled 
myself to sleep with my wrath. But then I 
heard the motor boat start again, and stiffened 
with renewed apprehension. Oh, what a 
New Year's Eve! 

Later, there was a thunderstorm. Then I 
heard another motor’s menacing sound. I 
tried to shame my panic by thinking of friends 
who had gone with their husbands to Africa 
or New Guinea. But, hang it, they'd been 
hedged in by safaris. Our safari, what there 
was of him, was fifteen miles away. The 
motor died away and I lay still, dreading to 
hear it coming back. It did. I gave a light 
moan. 

“What is the matter?” Lee muttered. 

“Motor boats in my hair. Happy New 
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ies that are easy for your guests to handle. 

When there is someone in the kitchen to 
supply them, hot biscuits, tiny little ones that 
have been split and buttered, are delicious. 
Cinnamon toast is an old favorite that people 
never seem to tire of. Swedish bread, toasted 
and spread with cream cheese mixtures, is 
grand with either tea or coffee. Plain bread 
and butter is always welcome, especially with 
jams and marmalades to spread on it. 

Toasted English muffins, broken in half 
with a fork and toasted at the table, are 
wonderful on a cold afternoon. Provide 
knives with which the guests may spread on 
their own butter and jam. Have several small 
jars of jam and marmalade to give guests a 
choice. They love being able to try one and 
then another. 

For the big tea, sandwiches are preferable 
to crackers and breads which guests spread 
themselves. Chopped watercress, horseradish 
mixed with anchovy paste, chopped dates and 
walnuts with cream cheese, cucumbers and 
cream cheese, smoked fish and mustard—these 
are a few of the many combinations that make 
good sandwich spreads. 

And, finally, for the guests who like to 
nibble, have such things as salted nuts, ginger, 
popcorn, Kraka nuts, chocolate chips, mints, 
and candied fruits. 

Does giving a tea seem to you a difficult 
undertaking? Are you afraid of a party that 
is devoid of stunts and games? One that de- 
pends upon conversation and your own cordial 
friendliness for its success? 

Well, you shouldn't be afraid. Start in 
now to give teas, simple ones which you can 
manage yourself without putting a burden on 
your household. Train yourself in the art of 
extending hospitality to your friends. It is an 
art, you know, to be able to make people feel 
at home, and happy to be a guest in your 
house. It’s practice that makes perfect, so 
begin now to try your wings! 


A SWAMP 


Year!" I said bitterly. He paid no attention. 

The chugging grew louder. 

“Lee,” I said desperately, “those boats are 
beating around like bats to-night. What are 
they after?” 

“Nothing. Go to sleep.” 

“There isn’t anything for them to look for 
but us. There aren't houses, or anything. I 
think they're trying to find us. Have you 
your money with you?” 

“Yes, of course. But they're living their 
own lives. Don’t worry, darling.” 

Worry! Oh no, I wouldn’t worry. I con- 
sidered the possibility of escape in our kayak. 
But we had no idea of the topography of 
this swamp—we'd never find our way out 
alone. Even if there was any light again! 

But I grew tired of lying stiff, listening 
for pirates. I thought of pioneer women. 
There were bigger and better women in those 
days, I hadn’t a doubt. Just the same, I 
knew they lay awake, too, sometimes—scared 
and stiff, poor dears. Reaching my hand out 
to them pityingly, I tumbled into sleep. 

WHANG! There was a bang outside, 
sharp against the tent. My heart jumped to 
my chin. Our doom had come. It must be a 
maniac, of course; a pirate wouldn’t whang 
outside. In my (Continued on page 43) 














IN STEP WITH THE TIM 


By Latrobe Carroll 


SKI SAFELY! 


‘Americans’ enthusiasm for skiing is out- 
running their skill. If they keep on taking 
risks, the sport will have a short life in the 
United States. Too many bad accidents!” 

That's what a well known European ski 
instructor, here on a visit, said not long ago. 
Unfortunately, statistics prove him right. Re- 
ports from an Eastern ski club show that 
about sixty-five, out of a group of one thou- 
sand skiers, had mishaps serious enough to 
put them in hospitals. 

And yet, experts say, skiing isn’t really 
perilous if certain simple rules are observed. 
Here are some things to remember: Don't 
run risks on steep hills—start on gen- 
tle slopes; don’t court danger by skiing on 
snow covered by a hard glaze of ice; before 
zipping down a hill for the first time, explore 
it thoroughly—otherwise you may run into 
hidden gullies, or unsuspected obstacles; best 


of all, have a talk with an expert—listen to 
his advice, heed his warnings. 

In spite of all too frequent accidents, the 
northern part of the United States is taking 
to skiing, this winter, as never before. Sev- 
eral railroads are adding extra “snow trains” 
to their regular schedules. These trains carry 
sports enthusiasts from cities to snowy hills. 

Some years ago it was found that borax, 
sprinkled on carpets, makes a surface smooth 
enough to ski on. Department stores in cer- 
tain large cities have been quick to take ad- 
vantage of this. They've built indoor slides 
in Alpine settings, complete with chalets and 
yodelers! A piquant by-product of the new 
craze, 


NEW ROAD TO ROMANCE 


At just about the time this issue of THE 
AMERICAN GIRL is making its bow, knowing 
travelers are getting out maps of North Amer- 
ica, sweeping index fingers across Mexico, and 
saying, ‘Let's go!’ Because, you see, a new 
section of the Pan-American Highway, com- 
pleted last summer, makes driving down to 
Mexico City—officially known as Mexico, 
D. F.—a thrilling adventure. Thrills are par- 
ticularly rife after motorists pass Monterey, 
and climb and drop with roller coaster ab- 
ruptness, bowling along with romance on 
either side—Indian villages, picturesque 
farms, settlements where missionaries of old 


lived in quaint buildings which are still stand- 
ing. 

But, even while his eyes are filled with 
beauty, the driver must remember that Mex- 
ican animals have casual habits. At any 
moment a sheep, a cow, a horse, or, more 
likely still, a burro, may saunter across the 
road. Also, we're told that, in some sections, 
a hawk or a buzzard frequently flies low 
enough to dash into_a windshield. 

Furthermore, travelers are advised to avoid 
night driving. This on account of creeping 
mists, bad when one is making sharp turns 
on a highway that sometimes skirts precipices 
eight thousand feet above sea level. 

Also, Americans who travel in Mexico are 
advised to learn a little Spanish, and told not 
to bother too much about smart wardrobes. 
Mexicans are uncritical—and why not, in a 
climate where the soil almost sends up a liv- 
ing spontaneously? Those who know Mex- 
ico assure us that, incredible as it may seem, 
great numbers of Mexicans can, and do, keep 
body and soul together on three dollars a year. 

No wonder southbound tourists are climb- 
ing into their cars! 

PIGEONS ARE PARTICULAR 

About two years ago, New Yorkers’ com- 
plaints about pigeons reached a climax. It 
was said too many of the birds were hanging 
round public buildings, with untidy results. 
How could such structures be made so un- 
pleasant for the pigeons that they'd have to 
keep to the parks? 

That question was posed and silence fol- 
lowed: the silence of brainy men thinking. 
At last, bang, an idea! Pigeons, it seems, are 
particular about keeping their feet clean. 
Why not cover the ledges of buildings with 
stuff so sticky it would make alighting birds 
scream “Ugh!” in pigeon talk and fly away? 

No sooner suggested than done. A com- 
pany was formed, its object “pigeon proof- 
ing.” Six to twelve times a year, pigeon men 
have been smearing their composition on 


every possible perch of various New York 
buildings. They have to do it so often be- 
cause soot and dust tend to harden the con- 
coction, and the more profound thinkers 
among pigeons sometimes protect their toes 
with carpets of twigs and straw. Net result: 
buildings are spotless though pigeons are 
peeved! 


A PLAYWRIGHT’S POT OF GOLD 


Alfred Bernhard Nobel was a Swedish 
chemist. With his father he invented “Nobel's 
blasting oil,” the first name given to nitro- 
glycerin. Later, working alone, he perfected 
“Nobel's ignites,” which we now know as 
dynamite. 

When Nobel died in 1896 he left a fund, 
the interest on which was to be used for an- 
nual prizes for the highest achievements in 
the fields of chemistry, physics, medicine, and 
literature. 

Directly growing out of all this was a re- 
markable thing that happened on last No- 
vember twelfth. Not only was the American 
playwright, Eugene O'Neill, awarded the 
prize for the best work in literature for the 
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year, but, since there had been no award to a 
writer the previous year, he was given a 
double sum, amounting to over thirty-nine 
thousand dollars. According to its usual cus- 
tom the Swedish Academy based its decision, 
not on the merit of any one of Mr. O'Neill's 
plays but on his work in general. O'Neill 
was in Seattle at the time, working on an 
ambitious cycle of eight plays. He received 
the news with a grin, and the statement that 
he felt like a horse that had been awarded 
a blue ribbon. 

In 1912, when Eugene O'Neill was twenty- 
four, it was necessary for him to spend many 
months in a sanatorium. There, while quietly 
reading books and reviewing his own adven- 
turous life, he determined to write plays. 
Having been a wanderer on many seas, a 
friend of sailors, beachcombers, horse breed- 
ers, and circus people, he had a rich back- 
ground. Moreover, since his father, James 
O'Neill, was a successful actor, the theater 
was in his blood. 


SNAKES TO THE RESCUE 


Snakes, now more than ever in the spot- 
light, have, in losing much of their mystery, 
lost some of their terror. In fact, one of the 
deadliest, the daboia of India, has proved to 
be man’s friend in disguise! The daboia's 
poison causes a Clotting of the blood and, 
therefore, death. But the difficulty with 
hzmophiliacs—like the Count of Covadonga, 
son of King Alfonso of Spain—is that their 
blood will not clot. They are always in danger 
of bleeding to death. Daboia venom, there- 
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fore, applied to the wounds of such “bleed- 
ers,” acts as a life-saver. 

Dr. Walter Mosauer, expert on reptiles, 
recently debunked the stories of snakes slith- 
ering away like lightning. He says that 3.6 
miles an hour is record snake speed, and that 
a California boa in a hurry makes only a 
quarter of a mile an hour. 

Uncle Sam's Bureau of Biological Survey 
tells us that a snake rarely strikes more than 
half its length. To strike, it need only jerk its 
body straight if it’s lying in the form of an S 

-or if it’s coiled, it must first uncoil partly, 
and throw its head forward, using the coiled 
tail as a base. Since it usually strikes low, 
puttees, knee boots, or rubber hip boots 
furnish good protection. 


THE NEW WORLD WONDER 


Most American children are familiar with 
the legend of a bridge formed by monkeys 
holding on to each others’ tails, but Chinese 
boys and girls are told of an even nicer, myth- 
ical one. This was made of the backs of live 
turtles which arranged themselves accommo- 
datingly, shell to shell, for their adored king 
to Cross a stream on, 

Our American Indians made bridges al- 
most as simply by throwing logs across a 
stream. Their unchivalrous method of test- 
ing a bridge, to make sure it was safe for 
their horses, was to compel a group of their 
heaviest squaws to walk across first. 

In present-day Tibet and China, buttered 
bridges are in use! These are ropes, stretched 
across streams. Under the ropes, suspended 
seats slide. To make such fibrous cables slick, 
they are greased with yak butter. 

However, elaborate bridges of brick and 
stone date back as far as 4000 B.C. Remains 
of such structures still exist in Palestine. 





What a long call all this is to the giant 
bridge—it’s eight and a quarter miles in 
length—opened in San Francisco on the 
eleventh of last November! Former Presi- 
dent Hoover and Governor Merriam of Cal- 
ifornia, were the first to motor along the great 
span connecting San Francisco and Oakland. 
Two hundred and fifty thousand visitors 
flocked to the opening of the seventy-seven- 
million-dollar structure. The Hoover-Mer- 
riam car was followed by others, at the rate of 
two hundred a minute. 

The two great cables in the bridge are said 
to contain a length of smaller cables equal 
to three times the circumference of the earth. 
Well may it be called a world wonder! 


DON’T WASTE YOUR BREATH 


Many people would be indignant if told 
they don’t use the telephone correctly. But a 
recent survey of subscribers, made by a West- 
ern telephone company, showed that a ma- 
jority “flunked” badly when it came to speak- 
ing into the transmitter. The commonest fault 
was talking with the lips too far from the in- 
strument. The best results, it seems, are 
achieved when you hold your mouth only 
about half an inch away, and talk slowly in a 
clear, moderate, even tone. 
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AND TO ANY SCOUT who doesn’t have a fine 
uniform her 1937 size, or any other equipment she 


wants, we offer the help of the Libby Thrift Plan. 


By this plan, which thousands ot girls are using, 
you can get things you want.without spending 
money. Merely by collecting labels from people 
who use Libby’s Evaporated Milk. Send this 


coupon right away and we'll tell you all about it. 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby 
Dept. AG-45, Welfare Bidg., Chicago 


Please tell me how | can get my Girl Scout equipment 
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Mariners, belay! Set sail for an eight 

weeks’ adventure. Sailing—crew suppers 
\ on the beach—cruising. Riding—crafts 
Why not a 





—archery—dramatics. 


THE NAUTICAL CAMP 
FOR GIRLS 


Forty girls. 7 to 10; 11 to 15. 
24th Season. Tuition $325. 
No “extras”. Address: Lucile 
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ANUARY first—a New Year, and all of 
us thinking of the days ahead. What an 
interesting thing it is to be a girl just now! 
For on beyond high school there waits for 
you an opportunity far wider than any your 
grandmother knew, or even your mother. No 
longer is the way so frequently blocked with, 
“Oh, a girl can’t do that!’ Or, “This is not 
work for young women.” 

It is an alluring thought, this wider oppor- 
tunity. Yet many girls have said to me, “But 
can't you see that, just because there are more 
things we can do, it is that much more dif- 
ficult to decide which?” To the girl who 
still has more years of school, this question of 
decision should not be a disturbing one. You 
have plenty of time to look around you, see- 
ing what younger and older women are doing; 
time to ask questions; time to read. And 
with so many books full of suggestions and 
help, I am thinking it would be truly inter- 
esting, this January first, to make a special 
reading plan for yourself. 

Perhaps the best way to start your plan 
would be to choose a book that will give you 
a bird's-eye view of various possibilities, let- 
ting the authors of various chapters chat with 
you about their own interesting work. Dis- 
covering My Job (Thomas Nelson), edited 
by our own Anne Stoddard, is made-to-order 
for you. Indeed, the readers of THE AMERI- 
CAN GiRL had a most important share in the 
making of this book, for each chapter first 
appeared in our magazine, planned for you 
because so many of you asked for it. Here, 
between the covers of a single book, you will 
find much that is fascinating about The Girl 
Who Likes to Write: Women in Advertis- 
ing; Interior Decorating as a Career; Women 
in Medicine and Nursing; The Girl Who 
Likes Children; Behind the Shop Window, 
and many other subjects. These are only a 
few of the chapters—all of which discuss 
fields of work in which girls may plan a 
career, 

But there is far more here than simply a 
description of the kinds of work a girl may 
take up; what she must do in each; the 
training necessary. There is wisdom of living 
in these pages. Each chapter is written by a 
woman, or a man, who has rightly earned a 
distinguished position in her or his field. 
The writers of these chapters know that, in 
each girl, is character or temperament that 
will count for just as much in the years ahead 
as her special interest, training, or ability. 
They know that such things as being able to 
get along with others, or to control your tem- 
per under difficult circumstances, are just as 
important as being able to do certain kinds of 
work, sometimes even more so. And they 
take it all into account. 





By HELEN FERRIS 
Editor-in-Chief, Junior Literary Guild 


So it is that, in this splendid book, you 
will find suggestions for happy and signifi- 
cant living, wherever you may be, or what- 
ever you may become. The first chapter gave 
me the feeling of being with Lillian M. Gil- 
breth beside her fireplace, listening to her as 
she talked from the rich experience of her 
own life. For, from her years as a nationally 
known consulting engineer and as the mother 
of a large family, she has many a suggestion 
for the girl of to-day. I was especially inter- 
ested in her ideas about the way a girl can 
make a personal analysis. For Dr. Gilbreth 
knows that no girl can card-catalog or chart 
herself. She recognizes what a tangled skein 
of interests and possibilities each of us is. 
She realizes that, far more often than not, a 
girl has no special talent, no clear-cut interest 
to guide her. Yes, you will enjoy having Dr. 
Gilbreth and Dorothy Canfield and Jeannette 
Eaton and the others talk with you, just as 
you will enjoy going out and doing things 
with Peggy and Sue Barton and Mima and 
Sun Helmet Sue in the four books of fiction 
I am going to tell you about. 


ICTION stories that tell of the adventures 

of girls at work have certain advantages 
over books like Discovering My Job, and cer- 
tain disadvantages compared with them. It is 
an advantage to a book to be a story, which 
in itself is alluring; the disadvantage lies in 
the very fact that the author is writing a 
story. You, as the reader, wish to have things 
happen in it. The author knows this, and, far 
too frequently, stories of this kind have alto- 
gether too much happening. In other words, 
the girl heroine meets too much drama, too 
much excitement, for the story to be true to life. 
Or she is much too successful in a short time; 
or difficulties may be made to seem unim- 
portant and readily solved—which they never 
are in real life. After one has finished stories 
of this kind, it is good to do a little thinking, 
with common sense right at your elbow; or a 
little special observing and inquiring. Your 
eyes and ears will soon tell you whether the 
picture given is a true one. 

As you can see, it is essential that the au- 
thor of any story about a girl at work must 
know intimately the kind of work into which 
the heroine adventures. The authors of these, 
our January books, do know. Emma Bugbee, 
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who wrote Peggy Covers the News (Dodd, 
Mead) is a newspaper woman of distinction, 
on the staff of the New York Herald Tribune. 
Helen Dore Boylston, author of Sve Barton, 
Student Nurse (Little, Brown), is a graduate 
nurse of varied experience in hospitals, both in 
this country and abroad, and, although she 
now gives all her time to her writing, she has 
not forgotten her hospital days. Sarah Lind- 
say Schmidt, author of Ranching on Eagle Eye 
(McBride), is the wife of an educator whose 
chief interest is vocational agriculture, and 
she, herself, knows girls and boys who have 
faced the problems and achieved the goals 
faced and achieved by these fine young people 
on the ranch of her story. Erick Berry, author 
of Sun Helmet Sue (Lothrop Lee), while her- 
self not an archzologist, nevertheless has 
known such scientists intimately, and avia- 
tors, as well. Moreover, she has spent years 
in Africa, in just such places as Sue and het 
professor-employer visited. From actual ex- 
perience and intimate knowledge, then, these 
authors have written. 


BU that in itself does not guarantee a good 

story! Why, then, are these four books 
good stories which you are certain to enjoy? 
First, I think, because each has in it a gir! 
one is glad to know, an interesting girl with 
a zest for experience. The other characters, 
too, are worth meeting. In short, here are 
real people. 

What happens? That is very important, as 
well. A raging blizzard; an exploration trip 
alone in Africa; a shipwreck; an airplane 
crash—there is plenty of action in all four. 
Not one of these stories lags. Yet I ask of 
the stories I read that they shall have more, 
even, than interesting characters and an in- 
triguing plot. I wish to become absorbed in 
what happens to the chief character. Is she 
the same at the end of the story as she was at 
the beginning? Of course she isn’t, if it is any 
kind of a story at all. 

Peggy is the best college correspondent the 
New York Star has ever had, starting with a 
flair for writing, and with persistence and 
eagerness to develop her talent. Kate Mor- 
rison is a great help—Kate, homely, stout, yet 
with shrewd gray eyes that bespeak her many 
newspaper years. Kate it is who heips Peggy 
actually land the job as reporter, who gives 
her many wise suggestions. Here is < real 
newspaper office. Here is a girl writing and 
re-writing and re-re-writing her copy before 
it passes the city editor. Here are chance and 
luck playing the part they do in any career. 
And, while there is a shipwreck and a plane 
crash for excitement, such startling events are 
an integral part of the daily news. In other 
words, Peggy's story is day-to-day newspaper 
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life. If you are looking for suggestions about 
your own possible career of journalism, I 
call your special attention to the chapter giv- 
ing Kate's talk to the college girls. And if, 
perchance, you are looking for a delightful 
romance—well, read the whole book! 

Sue Barton’s choice takes her into a great 
hospital for nurses’ training. Here again is 
day-to-day life. It is hard work, no doubt 
about that, this being a student nurse. But 
where there is a group of girls, there is fun, 
too; and while there is plenty of dull routine 
in a hospital, there are dramatic moments, as 
well. All nurses may not be faced with the 
necessity for risking their lives, as Sue is, yet 
many a nursé has been. I was deeply inter- 
ested in Sue Barton. I found myself very 
much hoping that she would succeed in win- 
ning her graduate diploma. I was fearful lest 
discouragement overwhelm her—I_ was 
pleased when it did not. Sue Barton is de- 
Cidedly not the same at the end of the story 
as she was at the beginning. 

It was not easy for Mima and Zeb to leave 
their city home, going out to Granny’s Wing 
Ranch because of the depression. Nor was it a 
simple matter for Craig, their cousin there, 
and this brother and sister, to shoulder the re- 
sponsibility of the ranch itself. Yet boys and 
girls in the rural parts of our country can and 


BYNG TAK 


"You—you—coward!” he hissed furiously. 

Alvous glared at him, his fists clenched. 
Conflict seemed imminent. Then a cry came 
from Dorset. Byng had leaped into the car 
and was sniffing and scratching at the rear 
cushion, 

With an oath Alvous sprang for the dog, 
but before he could touch Byng, Howell had 
him again by the shoulder. Mad with rage, 
Alvous swung his fists at the corporal’s face. 
Howell dodged the blow, and, in a moment, 
the two men had grappled, struggling with 
all their strength. 


THEY were fairly evenly matched, but 
Howell had been trained in the army to use 
his strength to the maximum advantage. 
Slowly but surely he bent his opponent back. 
The fight would soon have ended, had there 
been but the two of them, but aid was com- 
ing to Alvous. Dorset leaped from the car, 
a shotgun in his hand. He grasped it by the 
barrels and advanced cautiously, looking for 
a chance to hit Howell's head. 

He stepped in and swung the gun. Howell 
strove to duck, but the gun butt came re- 
lentlessly at him. Just before it landed 
Dorset gave a shriek of pain and swung 
about so that the blow fell only glancingly on 
Howell’s shoulder. Byng had taken a hand, 
and had seized Dorset by the leg with his 
powerful jaws. 

Dorset swung the gun at the dog, but, be- 
fore the blow could land, Byng released his 
grip and sprang back, facing his opponent 
with bared fangs. Dorset snapped open the 
breech of the gun and inserted two shells. 

Desperation gave Howell strength. With 
a mighty effort he lifted Alvous from his feet 
and hurled him heavily to the ground. So 
fast that it almost seemed a part of the same 
movement, his fist swung in a long arc and 
struck Dorset on the neck. The shot destined 
for Byng buried itself harmlessly in the 
ground. Dorset turned, but Howell had 
leaped back and drawn his automatic. 

“Drop that gun!” he snapped. 
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do raise cattle, sheep, and turkeys, learning the 
best ways and means, just as these three did. 


‘THis story, too, throbs with real life. Here 

are three resourceful young people, facing 
their own situation with courage and wisdom 
and mistakes. Here is meanness in human na- 
ture to be fought, as well as blizzards and 
bears. Here is a grandmother so lovable and 
unique that you wish to shake her by the 
hand. You, yourself, may not have such a pos- 
sibility in your life, as Mima’s, in the raising 
of her turkeys and the helping of a brother 
and a cousin on a ranch, but you will never- 
theless find, in Ranching on Eagle Eye, much 
that applies for your own living. I recom- 
mend this book to you, too, as a fascinating 
account of a kind of American life about 
which all of us will wish to know more as the 
months pass. For our newspapers are full, as 
never before, of the importance of country and 
ranch to those of us in the city. This con- 
tinuously interesting story, with its dramatic 
climax, will help you to understand. 

Our other Sue—called Sun Helmet Sue 
because of the hat she wore in Africa—is, I 
think, one of those heroines who is too suc- 
cessful. She is still only in high school, yet 
she discovers an ancient cave most important 
in archxology, and a lost city of the jungle. 


ES A HAND 


Dorset hesitated. Howell deliberately 
shifted his aim until his gum was pointed at 
Dorset’s leg. As he tightened his grip on 
the trigger, the shotgun clattered to the 
ground. 

“Stand over there, both of you!” Howell 
snapped. “Backs to me and hands up. Way 
up.” 

Alvous got to his feet, and the two men 
sulkily obeyed. Howell went over and frisked 
them rapidly, but effectively, for hidden 
weapons. 

“Now stand right where you are,” he 
directed. “If you make a false move, I'll 
drill you. Come, Byng, show me where 
those ducks are. Search, boy.” 

The springer jumped into the car and 
scratched eagerly at the rear cushion. Howell 
tore up the rear seat and gave an exclamation 
of dismay. There was nothing under it but 
a few tools. 

“Gosh, Byng, if you’re wrong, we're done 
for!’ he muttered. 


TH dog was scratching eagerly at the 

rear cushion, whining with excitement. 
Howell studied it for a moment, then grasped 
it by the top. There was no movement. He 
hesitated a moment, then exerted his strength. 
There was a tearing sound and the cushion 
came forward. Byng gave a yelp of triumph 
and dove behind it, to come out with a 
mallard drake in his mouth. 

“Good boy!” Howell cried. A quick 
glance showed him a dozen ducks and pheas- 
ants behind the cleverly made removable 
cushion. 

“All right, you two would-be hard guys,” 
he said, “climb in your car and head for 
the post. You're going to get a chance to ex- 
plain these birds to your Uncle Samuel. I'll 
be right behind you in my motor cycle, so 
don’t try any funny business. I'd be glad of 
an excuse to expend a little Government am- 
munition on you. That's what it was given 
to me for—to kill vermin with.”’ 

“Fine work, Corporal,” Captain Rae ex- 
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I cannot believe it would happen! Nor would 
many girls her age have an opportunity to go 
to Africa. 

With these reservations, however, I recom- 
mend her story, for Sue is a delightful girl, 
whose interest in archeology commences with 
the fascination that museums and books of ex- 
ploration have always had for her. When 
she takes up stenography and typing, it is as 
a means of helping out with home finances, 
but when, in a library, she makes the ac- 
quaintance of a professor of anthropology who 
shortly suggests that she be his part-time sec- 
retary, it becomes a way to further enjoy- 
ment of her great interest. She becomes so 
useful to the professor that the invitation to 
accompany him and his wife to Africa follows. 

You will enjoy Sue’s adventures in Africa 
and the vivid picture of African life and cus- 
toms. You will share her enthusiasm, and 
the professor's, for their scientific searching. 
Airplanes are important, too, and the men 
who fly them—especially one of the latter to 
Sue. This swiftly-moving story has in it 
knowledge of the methods of the scientist; a 
respect for science itself; and an interesting 
account of how one alert, intelligent, and 
eager American girl got her start in arch- 
ology. Moreover, Sue’s adventures are gay 
and lively, making the book highly enjoyable. 
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claimed as Howell laid eight ducks and five 
pheasants on his desk and, with military brev- 
ity, reported the capture of the two poachers. 
“Tell me what happened.” 

Howell related his movements of the 
morning, laying the empty shells on the Pro- 
vost Marshal's desk, and emphasizing the part 
Byng had played. 

“So Alvous had a secret place in the back 
of his car to carry game? He's probably been 
poaching for years, under guise of vermin 
hunting. Was it a hard place to find?” 


“ ZERY hard, sir. The cushion was made 

so it would tilt forward, then lock back in 
place without any looseness. You could 
search the car twenty times, if you didn't 
know the secret, and never suspect it. But it 
couldn't fool Byng’s nose. He knew there 
was game there.” 

“It’s lucky for you that you had him along 
with you—against orders,”’ Captain Rae said 
drily. 

“Yes, sir, it sure was. And please, sir, 
couldn’t he go out on patrol with me, sir? 
He's very useful, and—he loves to get out, 
sir. 

“Oh, he does, does he?” The Provost 
Marshal chuckled as he looked down into the 
spaniel’s pleading eyes. “Well, I guess he’s 
earned some special consideration,” he said, 
pulling Byng’s long ears. “Hunting dogs 
aren't allowed on the range during breeding 
season, but I guess I can get around that 
order by assigning Byng as Assistant Game 
Warden, or something of the sort. Go ahead 
and take him with you.” 

“Thanks, sir.” 

“Oh, and by the way, Howell, forget what 
I said about relieving you. The General 
wasn’t so much impressed by what we have 
been doing in the game conservation line, 
but when I tell him about to-day, I’m sure he 
won't want any change. That's all, you may 
go. And, Byng, mind you don’t chase any 
birds!” 

Byng wagged his tail stump vigorously. 
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WHAT IT 


Anne said, ‘Hello,’ and then she didn’t 
say another word for the longest time. Then 
they heard her say to wait a minute and her 
racing steps on the stairs. She came in, 
looking rather red-eyed from her hours of 
steady reading by the library fire. 

“They're holding the line,” she announced 
calmly. ‘You'd better go down, Liz.” 

“What? Who?” 

“Those boys.’’ 

“Wh—who? Them?” 

“Yes. I can’t make out what they want. I 
told them they'd got the wrong one and 
they—" 

“Who?” snapped Eliza. 
can’t be talking to you at once. 

“I don't know. 

“IT won't.” 

“Don't then. 


“Two people 
Which?” 
Go along down.” 


The receiver's off.” 


Ruza went down, with a parting look at 
her sister which might have meant any- 
thing. She was certainly not annoyed. 

Then Anne and her mother listened quite 
shamelessly. Besides, one could hear any- 
thing in that small house. 

“Hello,” came Eliza’s voice, a rather put- 
on tone which her mother and sister did not 
recognize. ‘Yes, this is Miss Preston, Which 
one do you want? ... Well, if you don't 
know which one, why did you call up? ... 
Oh, yes . . . No, I don’t remember you... 
Well, I can’t help it if our dog does go into 
your yard. You don't own the street, do 
you?” 

"I say,” whispered Anne, “that's a fine way 
for her to talk—and she’s perfectly crazy to 
know them. Isn't she silly, Mother?” 

“Well, I didn’t happen to notice you,” 
Eliza's voice floated up. She was using her 
normal tone now, but it was still sharp. ‘Well, 
I'll see what my mother says. Perhaps one of 
us will go... No, not at all. It doesn't 
matter to us... Yes, I do understand .. . I 
tell you we don’t care especially . . . Well, 
I didn't mean it that way. I just meant that 
it doesn’t make the slightest difference—and 
since you don't know us apart, it shouldn't 
make any difference to you... Well, why 
didn’t you say so in the first place? I'll tell 
her. “Bye.” 

Eliza’s rapid steps culminated in a sliding 
entrance. “That settles it,” she exploded. 
“The next time you can answer your own 
calls. They want you—not me. I never felt 
so cheap in all my life, and I don’t care who 
knows it.” 

“Now calm down, darling,’’ said *Mrs. 
Preston. “Anne and I couldn't help hearing 
what you said. You didn’t sound very cordial 
and no one would have suspected that you 
wanted to go. What is it? Do they want 
you to go somewhere with them?” 

“Not me. They want Anne.” 

“Well, I think that’s rather peculiar, to 
say the least—I mean not to include you. I 
don’t think that was at all nice,” said Mrs. 
Preston, scowling helplessly. “Hardly man- 
ners, 1 must say.” 

“Oh, manners! I wasn’t going to have 
them think I want to go to their old party!” 

“But Liz, you did!” Anne burst out. “You 
said yesterday that everyone was having a good 
time but us, and I said perhaps they'd invite 
you, and you said—”’ 

“Oh, never mind what I said. 
never walk past their house again. 
better go down and call them up.” 


I shall 
You'd 
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TAKES 


The caked snow on the front walk 
squeaked. There was a heavy stamping tread 
on the porch and the doorbell rang. It was 
Katie's day out so someone must answer it. 

“Run down and see who it is, Eliza,” Mrs. 
Preston suggested, hoping that the interrup- 
tion would clear the atmosphere. 

“If it’s one of them, I'll slam the door in 
his face,” she replied. 

“Well, it’s hardly likely, is it? We have 
lived here for fifteen years and they have 
never been in the house—so, after all, dear, 
don’t be quite so silly and_ self-conscious. 
Pull yourself together and tell whoever it is 
that I'll be down directly. Your hair, dear 
—it’s standing up in the back. That's it. 
Anne, you go, please.” 


Wi 
Dy, 


- 
(22 








“Oh, I'm going all right,” threatened 
Eliza, as if she expected to meet an invading 
army. 

“It’s the tall one,’’ said Anne quietly, when 
Eliza had gone. “I saw him as he turned in 
the walk. So did Liz. Let her go it, Mother. 
She'll make a complete mess of it, and that 
will let me out.” 

They heard a boy's pleasant voice in the 
hall and then Eliza’s softest tones as the voices 
faded into the library. Knowing the acous- 
tic properties of the house, she had led the 
way into the far end of the room, seated her- 
self on the far end of the davenport, one 
foot neatly caught under her in the swift 
motion of sitting. With remembrance of her 
mother’s teaching on that point, she slowly 
extricated it and placed both feet firmly on 
the floor. 

So far, she had not spoken, except to say, 
“Come in, why don’t you?” as the boy stood 
there, grinning and kicking snow onto the 
mat. 

He was still standing, evidently interested 
in Eliza’s corrected posture. “May I sit 
down, now that you're all set—as it were?” 

“Of course. I’m sorry. I always sit on my 
foot and my mother has a fit. She said I'd be 
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doing it sometime when I'd be sorry, and sure 
enough—I did.” 

The McKay boy smiled with sympathetic 
understanding. ‘Well, you take me,” said 
he, crossing his long legs and taking one 
enormous foot in both hands, caressing it 
fondly. “My father says what gets him down 
is the way I handle my feet—especially golf 
shoes. I can’t seem to help it. If there is 
one stitch gone in the toe, I seem to have to 
pick at it till I get the whole sole flapping. 
Does it get him sore? Parents are very touchy 
at times. Speaking of which—I have been at 
my mother to call on your mother.” 

“You have!” 

“Yes, I thought we ought to start being 
a bit more neighborly.” 

“Well, imagine that,” murmured Eliza. 

“Sure. That's why I called you up. Mother 
is funny in some ways. You don’t mind if I 
tell you what she said. No slams intended, 
but I think she must have one of those in- 
feriority complexes. You know—lots of 
women get them. I think they get kind of 
dissatisfied with themselves—kind of get in 
a rut. Mother said she had nothing to offer 
your mother, and that your mother was what 
is called an intellectual snob, so she wouldn't 
do it. Call, I mean.” 

“My mother a snob?” Eliza was distinctly 
pleased in spite of her shocked tone. 


ELL,” the boy went on, stumbling for 

fear he had offended, “it’s acompliment 
in a way. You see we got the idea that you 
were all that way—I mean you and your 
sister always sailing by with your noses turned 
up. 

“Why, the very idea! In the first place, we 
are quite poor—that is, much poorer than you 
are.” 

“Never can tell these days. My old man 
hasn't got the dough he used to have, and he 
slices us pretty thin when. it comes to al- 
lowances.” 

“So does mine—but the very idea of our 
being snobbish! You're crazy!” Eliza was 
so intrigued with the idea that she hoped he 
would go on talking about it. “How do you 
mean, Anne and I act snobbish?” 

“Well, I did hope that, once in a while, 
you and your dog might walk by alone.” 

“It isn’t my dog.” 

“Oh.” 

“Well, what else did yout mother say?” 
Eliza persisted. This accusation of snob- 
bishness was balm to her wounded soul. 

“She—well, you know how mothers are. 
They do get the dumbest ideas sometimes, 
almost as if they weren't thinking. She said, 
‘Well, why don’t you speak to them, for 
heaven's sake? You used to ride down to 
kindergarten with them on stormy days.’ Now, 
I ask you? ‘Do you want us to get our 
faces slapped?’ I said. ‘You can’t talk about 
things like that. Besides I couldn't remem- 
ber which was which.” 

“You can’t now,” taunted Eliza. 

“Oh, can’t I? Anne is the pretty one.” 

Eliza considered flouncing from the room. 
She considered giving him one of her 
dirtiest looks, but he was smiling at her in 
so friendly a manner that she merely dropped 
her jaw and stared, amazed that anyone could 
be so rude and yet so nice. 

“But—but,” he went on, with less as- 
surance, “you're the one, You've got what 
it takes.” 
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GIRLS! 


Here’s your chance to win a 
Scholarship in Gardening! 


The Lou Henry Hoover Girl Scout 
Scholarship in Gardening, founded by 
the National Farm and Garden Associa- 
tion at the School of Horticulture for 
Women, at Ambler, Pa., is to be awarded 
for the fourth time in September, 1937. 
This scholarship covers a two-year pe- 
riod and carries $500 annually, provid- 
ing more than half the expense of tui- 
tion and maintenance. Candidates must 
be active First Class Girl Scouts, be- 
tween seventeen and twenty-one years 
of age, recommended by their captains 
and councils, and must have been in 
Girl Scouting at least three years. 

The scholarship has been awarded 
three times. The recipient in 1932-1933 
was Miss Daphne Savage, who has since 
acted as nature adviser for the Girl 
Scout Council in Morristown, New Jer- 
sey. Miss Gladys Bauman, who com- 
pleted her course in 1935, is working with 
her father, a landscape architect. Miss 
Betsy Atwood, of Seattle, Washington, is 
now entering her second year at Ambler 
and is an enthusiastic horticulturist. 

This scholarship affords an unusual op- 
portunity for a girl who wishes to make 
some phase of horticulture a profession. 
Applications should be mailed before 
June 1, 1937, to Mrs. Vance C. McCor- 
mick, Chairman of the Scholarship Com- 
mittee, Girl Scouts, Inc., 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y 




















COVER 
CONTEST 
NEWS 


THE winning title in the No- 
vember, 1936, Name-the-Cover 
Contest is“Great Expectations,” 
submitted by Shirley Pascoe 
of Montclair, New Jersey. Shir- 
ley will receive a book as a 
prize. Other good titles were: 
“Frosting on the Pumpkin”; 
“A Crusty Problem”; “Made of 
Spice and Everything Nice”; 
“Culinary Capers’; ‘“‘Like 
Mother Used to Make”; and 
“Be Prepared.” 

This is the last award to be 
made in the Cover Contest, 
which was concluded with the 
November 1936 issue. In the 
current number you will find 
the first installment of a brand 
new contest, “The Nutcracker 
Suite,” which will give you 
every month an exciting and 
puzzling picture, for which we 
are asking you to supply a title. 
We think you're going to have 
a lot of fun with this contest! 
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NEW YEAR’S 
IN A SWAMP 
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sleeping bag, I curled like a shrimp in despair. 

“‘Owl—probably-—after our ducks—” Lee 
murmured sleepily. 

I have had merrier New Year's Eves, but 
never one so long. Nevertheless it passed— 
as the glacial period did. We were up and 
about at daylight on New Year's Day, a damp 
and foggy morning. I felt quite sprightly at 
my survival—"'the survival of the fittest, for 
you certainly had fits,” Lee said—and when 
Lee wanted to start out hunting, without 
stopping for breakfast, I agreed without a | 
murmur. I think I had a bite of bread and 
cheese. 





Do°wWN the river again we paddled, in such | 
darkness that we could hardly see the logs | 
and snags in the black water. The ducks | 
were yelling like a football crowd in the 
clouded cypress, and we slid to a bank on the 
timber side, and crept up by ghostly pin oaks. 
There was a long wait among the mist-white 
trees, while we looked as much like dead 
stumps as possible. Lee flattened himself 
along a fallen tree on the bank, crawled 
through the underbrush to a little pond, and | 
finally got a double as the ducks flew up| 
over the timber. A squirrel began to scold 
me, six feet above my head, and I discov- | 
ered I was enjoying this foggy morning. We 
went back by way of the willows to see the | 
mallards sailing, two by two, again. 

Back at camp we had an enormous break- | 
fast to celebrate the New Year, after which | 
our guide appeared to help us break camp, 
and then we took our way back through | 
flooded labyrinth. Usually, when we leave a| 
place, I find myself saying, “See you again | 
sometime!” This time, passing each river | 
curve, it was “Never again, thank goodness!” | 

The house boats appeared at last, there | 
were people moving on the shore, voices | 
calling—all the ordinary things again. I felt | 
like Rip Van Winkle coming back. 

There were mud holes, deep ruts, pigs, 
and slippery corners on the way out, but | 
oh, the feeling of relief and freedom when | 
we got to hard roads and rice fields and wide | 
spaced sky again! Along the telephone wires | 
sat gentle doves, pale rose and tan and gray. 
Flocks of scarlet cardinals flashed through the | 
thickets, and bluebirds darted across the road. | 
I could have shouted. 

That afternoon the primitive little hotel 
where we stopped seemed positively luxuri- 
ous. I gazed from our window, out over the 
quiet farming country, and loved every inch 
of it. Never, never, need I go into an Ar- 
kansas swamp again. 

And yet I wouldn’t have missed it, for none 
of my pictures of serene beauty are more 
vivid than these. The fragile azure and gold 
of a sunset sky, flecked with wild birds, above 
that sombre swamp; bright wood ducks fly- 
ing down the dark lagoon; the little pairs 
of mallards drifting through the willows— 
these are especial treasures and worth all we 
went through during that New Year's camp- 
ing. I believe that I would do it all over again, 
rather than give up the memory of them. 
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0-108 


Who Wants 
This 


Uniform? 


The official Girl Scout thrift 
uniform (made of a less 
ex pensive gray-green fabric ) 
sizes 8 to 44. 


END us only three 2-year 
subscriptions for The Amer- 
ican Girl, sold at $2.00 each, 
and we will send you the Off- 
cial Thrift Uniform O-108, all 


charges prepaid. 


Please be sure to give us your 
correct size, and to specify your 
own name and address as well 
as the subscribers’ names and 
addresses. Then send your let- 
ter with the $6.00 in checks or 
money order to 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 
Department E, 
570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 














GOOD FUN AND THRILLS 


BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND: As you see from my 
address, I am English, but I have three Amer- 
ican uncles, one of whom (kind soul!) pays a 
subscription to THE AMERICAN GIRL for me. 
Consequently, every month, I make a wild 
dive for the slim packet which slips through 
the letter box. I tear the paper off and ad- 
mire the lovely cover—and then, need I say 
what happens next? I can hardly wait for 
the time to come when I can bury myself in 
the best magazine I know. 

The first thing I look for is an article by 
Beatrice Pierce. If there is one (which is far 
too seldom) I solemnly read it three or four 
times, and I learn a lot from it. I used to be 
terribly untidy and leave things around the 


house, but Beatrice Pierce has cured me of, 


that! If there is an article by Hazel Rawson 
Cades, it undergoes the same thorough read- 
ing. The articles these two write are so 
sensible—they are not full of fussy rules, but 
give directions which are easy to follow. 

I love the stories, but I think the Merriam 
girls take top place, and the irresistible Bushy 
comes next. I like Quarry Hill better than the 
other serials because the characters are natural 
as well as thrilling. 

I am interested in all Girl Scout articles 
and stories because I used to be a Girl Guide. 

Laugh and Grow Scout and A Penny For 
Your Thoughts are very attractive, too. 

THE AMERICAN GiRL is so chock full of 
good fun and thrills that I really can't decide 
properly which part of it I like best. 

Ruth W’. Harrison 


BUT NOT LEAST 


East NORTHFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS: AI- 
though I never have written to you before, I 
just had to, this time. My roommate and I 
giggled so over The Merrie Gentlemen, and 
the remarks of Bushy, that I'm afraid we must 
have disturbed some of the other girls on the 
corridor. Bushy is so natural and full of fun 
that we feel as if we knew her personally. 

I'm so excited that I can hardly wait for 
the next issue to find out the conclusion of 
Quarry Hill. The issues ought to be nearer 
so as not to keep us waiting so long. I always 
look for the articles by Beatrice Pierce, and 
I especially liked Will You Be At Home This 
Evening? It holds so much good advice that 
I had to read it over twice to get it all. The 
question of boys is a very important one, so 
how about more articles like it? 

One of my favorite subjects is clothes, so 
I always turn to the fashion page first. Why 
can't we have more pages of dresses? 

In Step With the Times is an excellent 
page and it is written so well that I love to 
read it. In that way I get all the little odds 
and ends that I don’t often see in the papers. 

Every time my magazine comes I have to 





laugh loud and long over The Sports of 
Yesteryear as | compare them with the sports 
of to-day. 

And last, but not least, you make THE 
AMERICAN GIRL so interesting and _ lively 
that I barely have time to skim through it 
before all the rest of the girls are hounding 
me to death to borrow it. I think that is the 
best compliment I could give this perfectly 
swell magazine. 

Virginia Robertson 


SOME OF HER OWN 


OLNEY, TExas: For five months I have taken 
the most wonderful of all magazines, THE 
AMERICAN GirL. I can’t express what I think 
of it, for it is really a magazine for girls. 

This last summer, I was visiting one of 
my out-of-town friends, and I found in her 
house nearly a year’s subscription of THE 
AMERICAN GirL. From the time I found the 
magazines until I left, I had my nose stuck in 
them and I'm sure I was a boring guest—but 
I can’t say I was bored! As soon as I laid eyes 
on those magazines, I made up my mind to 
have some of my own. Sure enough, I am 
now a subscriber, and when my subscription 
is out, you may rest assured that I will take 
another one. 

I like all the stories and articles, but I think 
it would be nice if we could have some 
suggestions for parties. On the whole, the 
magazine is simply grand, and I see no room 
for improvement! 


Mildred Wilson 
BINDING THE MAGAZINE 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN: The November 
issue is a perfect example of a good magazine. 
I particularly enjoyed Where do Movies Go 
From Here? All of the fiction has the most 
interesting variety—not one story anything 
like another. My favorite story was and is 
Quarry Hill, and next best was The Miracle. 

After reading June Peters’s fascinating 
article on binding books, I ambitiously set to 
work, selected six consecutive magazines, and 
began my work. It was progressing beauti- 
fully and soon I had a neat, firm volume of 
AMERICAN Girt. As I pasted an attractive 
picture on the cover and was about to an- 
nounce my accomplishment to my critical 
brother, I discovered that the picture was on 
the back cover! Imagine my disr ay! But it's 
an attractive book, anyway, and -ext time I'll 
know better. There will be a next time, for 
book-binding makes a fine pastime and it yields 
beautiful results. : 

Marian Peters 
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A DIFFICULTY SOLVED 


AspurY PARK, New Jersey: The article, 
You Can Bind Books, was most interesting. 
In fact, it sounded so easy to bind books that 
I promptly began work on my AMERICAN 
GirL magazines. I used an old window shade 
as material for my “super” and “‘binder’s 
cloth.” It is strong and easy to work with. 
I had quite a bit of difficulty in holding the 
magazines together. It seems to me that the 
size of the magazines and the space between 
the metal clips varies a bit, which makes it 
hard to even off the volume.* However, it all 
added to the fun in binding my first books. 
Now my first volume of THE AMERICAN 
Gir, January to June 1936, is on the shelves 
of our little library at our Girl Scout meeting 
place. 
Harriet M. Milles 


*Editor’s Note. If the difficulty which Harriet 
mentions is encountered by other book-binders, 
the following suggestions made by Miss 
Peters, author of the article, will help solve 
the problem: 


“Lay the magazines to be bound to- 
gether in the proper order. Compare the 
position of the staples at the lower end. 
Choose one particular staple and measure 
the distance from bottom of the maga- 
zine to bottom of the staple. Then make 
cord staples to correspond, for the rest of 
the magazines: (1) Mark the measure- 
ment just secured on each of the other 
magazines. (2) Taking one magazine at 
a time, open it to the middle where the 
ends of the wire staples are found. (3) 
Using cotton wrapping cord threaded 
through a darning needle, punch through 
the pages, go one-half inch up along the 
outside crease, and punch back through 
the pages. Now tie the two ends of the 
cord tightly, being careful not to tear the 
paper. Thus a cord staple is made, to 
correspond with the regular staple. (4) 
When all the bottom cord staples have 
been finished,* measure similarly down 
from the top of the magazine to the posi- 
tion of a chosen staple, and make cord 
staples where necessary in the top row.” 


WHEN IT GETS EXCITING 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA: THE AMERICAN GIRL 
was given to me as a gift. I have received 
four copies and I like it very much. I enjoy 
Quarry Hill especially because it is a mystery 
story. One thing I don’t like about it, though 
—it stops when it gets exciting, and [ have to 
wait a whole month for it to continue. 

I also enjoy the Betty Bliss stories, and 
Laugh and Grow Scout. In the October issue 
I especially liked Crow’s Nest. 

Muriel Pearce 
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BOOK-BINDING IS FUN 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN; Last week I re- 
ceived my November copy of THE AMERICAN 
Girt and, after I read the article, You Can 
Bind Books, | proceeded to do what the direc- 
tions said. I have just finished my first volume 
of THE AMERICAN GiRL, all bound together 
into one book. Book-binding is lots of fun, 
and the book looks just beautiful. Any girl 
who doesn’t do this is missing some fun, as 
well as some lovely bound volumes of her old 
copies of THE AMERICAN GIRL, 

This last issue was tops. Quarry Hill is the 
best serial since Keeper of the Wolves. It 
just keeps you going. 

I have always enjoyed books by Esther 
Greenacre Hall and her story, The Miracle, is 
just like her books. They are always enter- 
taining and interesting. 

Latrobe Carroil wrote the interesting article, 
Where Do Movies Go From Here?, and I 
don't see how some girls can bear to miss 
things like that. Some of them say, “I don’t 
like articles! I only read the stories and 
jokes”— when perhaps they really have never 


QUARRY 


exactly a workman’s costume, but she an- 
nounced that she was going to dig. She was 
tired of sitting around doing nothing. 

John drew her aside. “Do you know, 
Madeleine,” he began, “I’ve been thinking of 
what Professor Knowlton said about digging 
out the whole cellar. It seems a terrific job.”’ 

Madeleine's heart fell, for she thought he 
wanted to give up. She was going to protest 
hotly when he went on again, “I had an 
idea last night after I got home, and I got 
here at sunrise this morning to prove it. 
You remember the brick that Jerry found? 
Well, that little hump where he was digging 
is a pile of bricks. That's where the chim- 
ney stood—and fell when the house burned 
down. Didn't Tess say ‘a stone in the 
foundation of the chimney?’ It’s my bet that 
the belt is there, if it's anywhere. Do you 
mind if we change, and dig that up first?” 

“Mind!” cried Madeleine admiringly. “It’s 
the cleverest thing I ever heard! Of course 
we'll dig wherever you say.” 


THE hillock was quickiy demolished. It 

proved to be a heap of bricks and mortar 
with a few ends of rotted beams. About 
three feet down they came upon a flat, smooth 
rock. With cheers it was recognized as an 
ancient hearthstone. 

“We won't have to lift that,” said John. 
“If old Corey could get the belt under with- 
out moving it, then we can get it out; but 
we'll have to dig all around it.” 

It was a long hot day’s work, but by four 
o'clock the foundation of the old chimney 
was completely exposed. The cellar had 
not been more than seven feet deep, and the 
hearth was laid on a pile of smooth, rounded 
cobbles. They must have been brought from 
the rocky beach below, when the first Jewett 
chose that spot to build his homestead. 

“I say it’s time to begin really looking for 
the belt,” announced Madeleine, who had 
been scraping at the loose dirt in the cracks, 
and getting in the way of the heavy dig- 
gers. She put her hand on a small blackish 
rock about halfway up. “Let's try behind 
this.” 
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read any articles, to find out if they like them 
or not. 

Sue Goes Tolceland is another good article; 
and Safe Deposit and The White Blackbird 
Mystery are stories which, to my mind, can’t 
be beaten. 


Kathryn Briggs 


ARTICLES LIKE STORIES 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA: My November 
AMERICAN GIRL was so long in coming that 
Mother asked the postman about it. Yester- 
day, when it did come, he rang the bell and 
gave it to Mother, for he knows how much I 
look forward to it. 

After I had finished reading that swell 
story, Safe Deposit, and had looked over the 
Girl Scout material, 1 decided to get out my 
stack of fifteen magazines and begin to read 
them over. 

I simply adore the Bushy and Lofty stories 
—anything by Edith Ballinger Price is per- 
fect! And the etiquette series has done me 
lots of good. Beatrice Pierce makes those 
articles like stories instead of lectures, 


i es ae 


One of the men took his pick-ax and 
broke the stone loose. Back of it was earth 
and more stones. 

‘Now try this one!” cried Paul, and an- 
other stone was forced out. They tried one 
after another, high and low, at the corners 
and on the sides. 

“We'll have the hearth tumbling on us if 
we pull out many more,” said John at last, 
glancing up at the heavy boulder. One end 
was thicker than the other, and a small 
triangular stone filled the angle. ‘Try that,” 
he suggested. 

The little stone was easily dislodged. It 
fell down into the trench, leaving an opening 
behind it that ran a foot or more under the 
hearthstone. 

“It's it!” shouted Madeleine excitedly. 

John leaped upon a pile of rocks and 
thrust his arm in, feeling about in the dark 
hole. With an effort he drew out a stiff 
black object like a band of twisted iron, a 
corroded buckle at one end. Here at last 
was the famous money belt of Marie Made- 
leine Roche! 

John held the heavy thing up for all to 
see. There were tumultuous cheers in which 
the group of curiosity seekers, who had lined 
the top of the wall all day long, joined as 
heartily as if they understood what was going 
on. 

“Don't open it here,” said Walter pru- 
dently. ‘‘Let’s go somewhere by ourselves.” 

“You're right. This is rather public,” said 
John, giving him an appreciative look. 

Walter's roadster was packed to its limit 
as it whirled down to the village, and drew up 
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I think Quarry Hill is the best serial we've 
ever had. Merle Reed makes such fitting 
illustrations. I should have been thrilled if I, 
like Gladys, had lived at Granite Shore and 
had done some of the things Madeleine did! 

And one more thing—that little Girl Scout 
feature, There Goes a Girl Scout!, was very 
clever! 

Emily Smith 


THE BEST SERIAL 


TuLsA, OKLAHOMA: I received a two-year 
subscription to THE AMERICAN GIRL last 
Christmas and, having often heard of the 
magazine, I was naturally enthusiastic—but 
more so when the magazine arrived. I enjoy it 
from cover to cover, and will never be without 
a subscription. 

Now for the stories and the articles! I 
think the Bushy and Lofty stories are especial- 
ly clever, and Quarry Hill is the best serial I 
have ever read in any magazine. Please have 
more articles on interior decorating as I am 
interested in it. 

Barbee Ann Watts 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23 





before the door of Miss Pond’s house. The 
whole eight of them had managed to squeeze 
in, with Flip and the belt on top. 

John led the way into the house, at the 
same time shouting for his Aunt Ellen. She 
came hurrying from the tea shop, full of 
surprise at seeing the excited crowd in her 
quiet dining room. They all pressed about 
the table while, with the help of a hammer 
and an ice pick, the hardened leather was 
finally pried and cracked apart, and the con- 
tents spread upon the table—a heap of coins 
that showed an unmistakable golden color 
under their tarnished blackness, and a hand- 
ful of gleaming stones. 

“Why, they're jewels,” cried Betty, amazed. 
“Diamonds and—why, it's a fortune! John, 
I congratulate you!” 

John, who had been bending over the 
table, looked up quickly. “It belongs to 
Madeleine,” he said. 

“To me?” exclaimed Madeleine. “Oh, no, 
it isn’t mine! It’s John’s.” 

“It is not!” interrupted John. “I have 
nothing whatever to do with it.” 

“Try me, Madeleine,” begged Jerry. “I 
won't turn it down.” 

“But it is John’s,” insisted Madeleine. “It 
belonged on his side of the family! Isn't 
that right, Miss Pond?” 

“John must decide for himself,” answered 
John’s aunt. 

“But, Miss Pond,” cried Madeleine, “I 
only wanted to find it to prove—I mean to 
show—I mean I never wanted it any more 
than Great-grandfather Jim did in the first 
place! John’s just got to keep it.” 

They were equally determined, and the 
ownership of the treasure had to be left 
unsettled. 

Madeleine’s father arrived the following 
day. In spite of the reassuring radiogram, 
Mr. Jewett was thankful to see with his 
own eyes that his daughter was safe and 
well. Madeleine hated to talk, or even 
think, of het recent experience, but she 
thoroughly enjoyed describing the treasure 
hunt to her father, and displaying the 
blackened coins and the little heap of gems. 
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Most of all, she enjoyed introducing John. 


“He's our cousin,” she explained, ‘and he 
was the one who found me.” 

With such an introduction, it was not 
surprising that Mr. Jewett liked John. And 
John was disposed to regard Madeleine's 
father with as much admiration as Madeleine 
could have wished. 


He, with Madeleine and Paul, escorted 
Mr. Jewett up to the old stone house, a day 
or two later, the better to explain their ad- 
venture Mr. Jewett was properly thrilled 
at the sight of the great hearth and the hole 
in its foundation. He turned white and stern 
before the gaping cellar door, and drew 
Madeleine close to him. 

“Tl forget all about it, now that you've 
come,” she whispered. 

One thing impressed him that they had 
not expected, and that was the stone house 
itself, its beautiful proportions, its simplicity, 
its perfect location on the hill slope. 
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“Those old fellows knew what they were 
about when they built,” he said. “John, 
you have a wonderful piece of property 
here.” 

“Do you think so?” answered John. “It 
has never been anything but a drag to Aunt 
Ellen and me. I suppose, as a matter of 
fact,” he added, “it really is just as much 
yours and Madeleine’s as it is mine. Those 
two brothers must have owned the property 
together.” 

“You're crazy!” 
Paul’s amusement. 
her “claim.” 

“I wouldn’t say we had the shadow of a 
right to it,” answered Mr. Jewett. “But, 
Madeleine, how would you feel about buying 
it, and fixing it as a summer home? Would 
it seem too gloomy to you?” 

They were standing on the slope behind 
the house, overlooking the rocky point, the 
harbor, and the wide sea. “I'd love it,” cried 
Madeleine. 


exclaimed Madeleine, to 
She had quite forgotten 


THE THIN WORLD 


proud nostril, eager for clover. You have to 
run the fingers of your mind over your sub- 
ject, as the old Greeks did over their temples 
when they built them. The Greeks turned 
out columns that would feel good all over, if 
they were small enough to go into a hand. 
You must do so, too. 

Oh, it’s mystical business, and nobody but 
a poet really ought to atrempt it. Still, I've 
known some very ordinary children to be- 
come almost poets when they began cutting 
paper dolls. So let’s go on. 

This takes me to the third 
and deepest secret of ll. 
Now you must pay the strict- 


est attention, for I have 
come to the very pith of 
the art now. You have to 


make your mind move on an 
axis, a central core of life 
that runs straight through 
your creature from the tip 
of his nose to the last hair 
of his tail, or tap of his 
heel. It is a _ straighter 
line and a marrower way 
than any spinal column ever 
travels. That line must be 
equidistant from every bump 
or dip in your creature's beauty, or fine 
raiment. In a rhinoceros, that line is largely 
an imaginary one that runs through the air 
like a bee’s path, and touches the tip of his 
horn and each of his family of bumps. In a 
woman, it is also imaginary, but it goes 
through her person from the exact parting in 
her hair to an exquisite point in the air 
midway between her high heels. That line 
is the fold of the paper you are working on. 


TAKE it that nobody would be such a 

traitor to everything artistic, such a coward, 
or such a fool, as to cut a paper doll from 
unfolded paper, and know all the way along 
what is going on and how the doll is going 
to look. If there is such a person living and 
breathing, avoid him as you would poison. 
Hanging is far too good a death for him. 

No, fold your paper double, think your- 
self into your animal, fix his axis in your 
soul, and start cutting. I know there are 
some renegades who start at the camel's tail 
and work up to his pendulous nether lip. 


But so are there some people who begin their 
meal with the dessert and work back to the 
soup. But I'm sure you don’t want to be 
one of them. Let them go it. They have 
their reward. And it isn’t in heaven. They 
are defying the law of life, and they suffer 
for it in indigestion. I once spent a vaca- 
tion on a farm in England, and the farmer's 
wife served her meals that way. But there 
was a method in her madness. She had seven 
growing boys, and if she hadn't plugged 





them full of her stick-by-the-ribs suet pud- 
ding, there's no knowing what they would 
have done to the roast. When they got their 
growth, I'm sure she reversed her meal. 
You've got to be not only your whole 
camel, but every bump on him in turn. You 
are the horse-like nose, the noble Roman 


nose, the little mouse-like ears. Here you 
come to the first critical region. You touch 
first here on the vital axis of your camel's 
life. You won't often, so you'd better be 
careful not to make your ear too dainty in 
its tip. You've got only two more chances, 
and if you muff them, your beast will fall 
into two separate hemispheres and never rise 
again. You must appear to round this cape 
without actually cutting around it. Then you 
swoop down into the Bay of Biscay of his 
swan’s neck, and come up again to the sec- 
ond cape, his first hump—I wonder if I 
have the name straight! Mayn’t this be a 
dromedary, not a camel? Anyway, you have 
your second ticklish job—then you descend 
and breathe easily, till you rise to the Cape 
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“How about it, John?” asked Mr. Jewett, 
turning to the boy. ‘Will you sell?” 

“TIL say I will!” John was almost stam- 
mering in his eagerness. “You don’t know 
what it would mean to me to know Aunt 
Ellen was comfortable, and that I could go to 
college.” 

Madeleine had told her father of John’s 
ambitions. He looked kindly at the boy be- 
fore him. “It will mean something to me, 
John,” he said, “to have a boy like you, of 
our name, following after me.” 

“If we take John’s house,” cried Made- 
leine, “he has got to take the treasure. It's 
his, anyway.” 

“It is not,” protested John. “I never would 
have known a thing about it, if it hadn't been 
for you.” 

“I vote that it is John’s,” said Mr. Jewett, 
laughing. “And that makes it two to one.” 

“All right,” John yielded with a grin. “But 
if I want to give Madeleine those diamonds 
and things, I’m going to do it.” 
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of Good Hope, the second bump, and say 
farewell forever to your axis. The tail is a 
mere flourish, and you can let yourself go 
here. But you must work up a frenzy for 
the hind legs, put the third dimensional 
touch into his rounded belly, and descend in 
a new frenzy to his fore feet. The feet them- 
selves are easy, merely sugar scoops. But 
you must not be so frenzied as to cut the fore 
feet below the level of the hind ones. For 
you don’t want your camel to be a saw- 

horse. The rest of it is an 


anti-climax, except for the 
pendulous underlip. 

Now you open up your 
treasure, and see if he will 
stand. If genius has been on 
your side, he will, and 
bless you. I know of some 
plumbers in my craft who 
have paste handy, and _ stick 


the two sides of the ani- 
mal’s head together, and 
even clip off one of his tails. 
But I am sure no real ar- 
tist would stand for that. 
Your paper quadrupeds aren't 
to be looked at end-on, back, 
or front. You don’t want to 
see a rainbow endwise, I hope. Or look a 
gift horse in the mouth, 

I have chosen a camel to start you out on, 
for he is one of the harder animals since his 
axis is almost all in the air line that bisects 
his fine points. A rooster is even harder, for 
he touches his line only with the third bat- 
tlement of the tower of his comb and with 
the edge of the curve of his finest tail 
feather. 


E WILL assume you have mastered the 
cutting out of the lady in crinoline and 
pantalets, and have learned from many sad 
mistakes not to make the mistake of cutting 
out too far from her axis to make her heels— 
for I am sure knock-kneed ladies avoided hoop 
skirts and pantalets. We will assume also 
that you no longer commit the novice’s error 
of carrying the fork in your gentleman’s legs 
up to his belt. 
Now you are all ready to commence your 
real work. 
You will now fold (Continued on page 49) 
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No Help | 


“I don’t go much 
on bathrobes,” said 


The Funniest Joke I 
Have Heard This Month | his new 


Unappreciated 


SON (musing on 
raccoon 
coat): Strange, isn’t 











the farmer. ‘Jim 

sent me one for y it, that such a splen- 
Christmas and I tried RANC 4 did coat could come 
bathing in it just $ from such a ridicu- 
once. If it wasn't ‘ lous little animal? 
for the style of it, I = FATHER: | don't 
could get along a lot t ask for any thanks, 
better without it.” , my boy, but I really 
—Sent by Betty Jo must insist on re- 
MELVIN, Pxeblo, spect.—Sent by JoYE 
California. HuMgEs, lola, Kansas. 

Good Guess | 
Attaboy! G Maw: Got away did he? Did you | Peers 


A h guard all the exits? 
man who was 


“wanted” by the po- 
lice had been photo- 
graphed previously 
in six different po- 
sitions, and the pic- 
tures were duly cir- 
culated among the 
force. The chief of 
police in a country 
town wrote to head- 


New Jersey. 








CONSTABLE: Yes, 
must have left by one of the entrances. 
—Sent by Mary E. AppeT, Ridgewood, 


Send THE AMERICAN GIRL jour fun- | 
niest joke, telling us your name, age, and 
address. A book will be awarded to every | 
girl whose stat is published in this space. | 


ENGLISHMAN: My 
great-grandfather 
was made an earl by 
the king whose like- 
ness you see on this 
coin. 

AMERICAN: That's 
nothing. The Indian 
whose head you see 
on this coin made 
an angel of my great- 


but we think he 








quarters a few days 
afterwards: “I duly 
received the pictures of the six miscreants 
whose capture is desired. I have arrested 
five of them, and the sixth is under observa- 
tion and will be secured shortly.”—Sent by 
FRANCES MARION, Elma, Washington. 


Something In It 


An Irishman was repairing some bad spots 
on the roof, one winter day, trying to finish 
before it began to rain. Darkness came before 
he was through. “Begorra,” he remarked, “‘it’s 
too bad we have the short days in winter, just 
when we need the long ones the most.’’—Sent 


by Grace MILLER, Olympia, California. 


The Reason 





“I wish I had a baby brother to wheel in 
my go-cart, Mamma,” said small Elise. “My 
dolls are always getting broken when it tips 
over.” —-Sent by NANCY FARWELL, Winnetka, 
Illinois. 


grandfather.—Sent 
by NANCY KATH- 
RYN Dix, Syracuse, New York. 


Right! 


NN 


TEACHER: How would you punctuate this 
sentence ? “The wind blew a ten-dollar bill 
around the corner.” 

JEANNE: I would make a dash after the 
bill—Sent by AuprEY GILulEs, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, 


Brave Man 


Small Mary was timid, and her father tried | 


in vain to reason her out of her fears. 
“Papa,” she asked, “aren’t you afraid of 
lightning and thunder?” 
“No, dear.” 
“Aren't you afraid of bugs and snakes?” 
“No dear.” 
“Papa, aren’t you afraid of anything else in 
the whole world but just Mama?”’—Sent by 
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To the little lady 
of the house 


HEN mother takes a day off, and 

you're in charge—take this tip for 
a speedy clean-up! Fels-Naptha Soap 
will get you through the breakfast dishes 
and bathroom polishing quick as a wink. 
That’s because Fels-Naptha has plenty 
of dirt-loosening naptha in it, as well as 
richer, golden soap! And tell mother 
Fels-Naptha is grand for the main 
wash—it banishes “‘tattle-tale gray.” 


FELS-NAPTHA 


The Golden Bar with the Clean Naptha Odor 









% The most practical and 
popular corners for mount- 
ing needs. The new Senior 
style corner handles large 
photos, drawings, maps, 
charts, etc. Senior cor- 
ners in black, — eray, 
green, red, sep 
ivory, 40 to the che: gold 
and silver, 24 to the pkg. 
Regular and Junior styles same colors as above, 100 to 
the pkg. ; gold and silver, 60 to the pkg. The famous Trans- 
parent cellulose corner, 80 to the pkg. 
All styles 10¢ pkg. at dealers’ and 5 {0c stores in 
U. S., or send us 10¢ (Canada 15e) for . and samples. 


ACE ART CO. 


24 Gould St. Reading, Mass. 





Fascinating New 


EBCO tsscars wing BEADS 


Save money! Buy direct from importer. Make use- 
ful and nov el articles at surprisingly low costs. EBCO 

BRAND INDIAN SEED, WOOD, AND TILE BEADS. 
Glass Back Jewel crafts have amazing possibilities for 
profit and pleasure. Write for Introductory Offer and 
FREE BOOKLET with instructions and illustrations. 


EITINGER BEAD CO., Inc. 
Dept. J., 36 West 37th St., N. Y. City 











~ TWO BEAUTIFUL 


Dosti poor frrmny big - ng be — ~ een Guar- 
CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, I LA CROSSE, WIS. 





YARNS eaicays, camer 


BLUEBIRD YARNS, 373 Grand St. ve 1) NewYork, N.Y. 








Patty BETHKE, Garner, lowa. 








cA (Correction 


THE AMERICAN GiRL wishes to extend 
apologies to Miss Dorothy Bayley and to 
Fraulein Marta Hinckeldey-Wittke, for an 
error in listing the cover design in the 
Table of Contents for the December 1936 
issue. The listing should have read: 
“Cover Design (inspired by a figure of 
the Virgin, by Marta Hinckeldey-Wittke) 
Dorothy Bayley.” 


The Editor 
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Big Event of the Year 


The 1937 Edition of Scott’s U. S. Catalogue is 
just out. More information about U. S. stamps 
than in any other volume. 

See it at your Dealer’s 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN COMPANY 


1 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 
Illustrated price list—Free 
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BRITISH COLONIES 


All different. Fine packet, to get acquaint- 
ed. Only 18¢ to applicants for our splendid 
approvals of British Colonies. 


ARG@SY STAMP COMPANY, Box 345, Avon, New York 





DIAMOND STAMP- TRIANGLES - SIVER JUBILEE-U. S. A. 
Lert triangle. e diamond-shaped stamp 
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up. Special offer to new customers. . 
postage issues includes about 30 Gulehesmonnes & Air 
Mails. Our price only 35c. 

NEW CASTLE STAMP CO., DEPT. D, NEW CASTLE, N. H. 





ETHIOPIAN RHINO 


This scarce stamp and others from Vati- 
can City, Belgian Congo, Gwalior, Moz- 
ombk ue, Guinea, etc., etc.—altogether 
55 ALL’ DIF FFERENT—everything only 
with fine approval: 
TOR STAMP co. 
610-G St.,Baltimore,Md. 
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AMP COLLECTION 

Contains Africa; Confederate States (fac- FREE! 
simile); China ‘‘Wild Goose’’; French Colonies; Beautiful 
Belgium Queen Astrid stamp, ete, all free to approval 
applicants sending 3c postage. 100 aiages, 7c. Watermark 
Detector, 2c. 15 Confederate Prints, 10c. 

Tatham Stamp Co., 281 Belmont (G1), Springfield, Mass. 





LIBERIA AIRMAIL TRIANGLE 
Ghestrated) | also rom Gobi Desert 
Snake stamp, Devil's 8 yrs Silver Jubilee, 

Mermaid Ct .S. (nearly 50 years 

old!), ete 1 given with big lists 
approvals. Send 3c postage. 
PILGRIM STAMP CO. 
Box 13-A, Mt. Washington. 
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“FREE—THE STAMP FINDER!” 
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enabling you cere to identity | difficult stamps and to 
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co ona | —— scenes. All free to 


ote. inel inetd fmaps. shi 
Ll enc 5e postage. 
ELON STAMP CO.. Box 907, Calais, Maine 
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Jubilees, Ships, Triangle, Map, Diamond, Airmail, Boy 
King, Vatican, Jhind, Siam, Iran, Iraq, Peru, Iceland, 
etc. 33 dandy stamps, only 5¢ with approvals. 

DOMINION STAMP COMPANY 
Deut. AG Arlington, Va. 
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WHEN STAMPS ARE 
YOUR HOBBY by OSBORNE B. BOND 


THE first stamps to bear the portrait of 

the former King Edward VIII after he 
ascended the throne of Great Britain, were 
issued throughout the United Kingdom on 
September first. The announcement that they 
would appear came less than one week be- 
fore the stamps were actually placed on sale, 
and this did not give collectors much oppor- 
tunity to secure first-day covers of the stamps 
for their collections. 

These new stamps have been designed in a 
simple and effective manner. (See reproduc- 
tion below.) The values of the stamps are 
half-penny green, and one and a half penny red- 
brown, and two and a half penny ultramarine. 

Czechoslovakia has issued a series 
of nine postage stamps, each pictur- 
ing a castle, or old public building, 
dating from the days when Bohemia 
was a great kingdom in her own right 

when her kings and princes looked 
down with scorn on the upstart fam- 
ilies of Hohenzollerns and Hapsburgs. 

The map of Czechoslovakia has 
been compared in shape to a dachshund, with 
his stubby hind legs planted firmly in Ger- 
many, and his long inquisitive nose reaching 
down into Hungary and Roumania. The old 
castle of Palanok, illustrated on the 1.20 ko- 
rona red-violet stamp, is near Mukacevo on 
the ancient trade route from Poland into 
Hungary which crosses the dachshund's nose. 

Going a little farther north, is the town of 
Banska Bystrica which lies in the valley of the 
Hron River, one of the tributaries of the 
Danube. The tall spites and semi-oriental 
towers of the church and buildings in the 
market place are shown on the 1.50 korona red. 

The Czechoslovakian republic is really made 
up of three ancient provinces. The old king- 
dom of Bohemia is in the northern, hinder 
end of the dachshund, while his elongated 
middle holds the province of Moravia. To 
the southward, ringed in by the Carpathian 
Mountains, is the country of the Slovaks, who 
are noted for their beautifully embroidered 
peasant costumes. Most of the stamps in this 
series seem to illustrate places in Slovakia. 

The view given on the 2 korona deep-green 
is the town of Zvikov, with its fascinating 
castle surrounded by dense woods. The ro- 
mantic castle of Strecno, standing upon a 
rocky precipice high above the river Vah, ap- 
pears on the 2.50 korona blue. Another beau- 





POSTAGE 





4), TRIANGLE STAMPS! 






sie ot: many hey A our packet of 32 all diff. stamps 
“t ch OF rn Africa, ote. ‘ 
jt! rae is rst-class approvals, for - 
ABELL STAMP Co., Guilford Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


tiful castle illustrated on the 3 korona brown 
is found among the forests and mountains of 
Cesky Raj, which means “the Bohemian para- 
dise.”’ 

The name of Slavkov, which is seen upon 
the 3.50 korona violet, is unfamiliar, but this 
sleepy little town has figured prominently in 
history under its German name of Austerlitz. 
It was at Austerlitz, in the year 1805, that 
Napoleon won his most brilliant victory over 
the combined armies of Austria and Russia 
a victory that ranks as one of the great decisive 
battles of the world. The courtyard of the 
beautiful palace at Slavkov is shown upon 
this stamp. 

On the 4 korona violet is the strik- 
ing equestrian statue of Bohemia’s 
national hero, George of Podiebrad, 
which stands in the public square of 
the little town of Podébrad where he 
was born. George of Podiebrad 
(1420-1471) was the only Protestant 
king of Bohemia and the only ruler 
actually chosen by the Bohemians 
themselves. His reign brought prosperity to 
his country, and for many years he success- 
fully defied the power of the Holy Roman 
Empire. After his death Bohemia declined 
into the condition of a vassal state, not recov- 
ering its independence until the World War. 

Olomouc, the ancient capital of the prov- 
ince of Moravia, is situated on an island in 
the Morava River, and a picture of the town 
square appears on the 5 korona green. In the 
foreground is the famous column of the Holy 
Trinity. In the background is the facade of 
the old Radnice, or Town Hall, which has a 
remarkable astronomical clock dating from 
1422. [Olomouc was pillaged by the Swedes 
during the terrible Thirty Years War in the 
seventeenth century and its inhabitants almost 
exterminated ; but to-day it is a flourishing in- 
dustrial city and cereal and cattle market. ]} 

Shakespeare has been laughed at for giving 
Bohemia a seacoast, in one of his plays, but 
the Bohemians apparently thought that it was 
a good idea, and they have made Bratislava, 
shown on the 10 korona blue, a thriving port 
for the ocean freighters that come up the 
Danube River from the Black Sea. Strategi- 
cally located at the junction of Czechoslovakia, 
Austria, and Hungary, Bratislava will one day 
be an important outlet for the gaily colored 
Czechoslovakian toys, novelties, and postage 
stamps that are known throughout the world. 








EXCEPTIONAL VALUE 


25 different Portuguese Colonies; Angola, Cape Verde, 
Mozambique, St. Thomas, and Prince Islands, ete. Per- 
fect. unused (mint) specimens—aAll for only 10¢ postpaid. 
C. R. Smith and Co., Box 6618, N. E. Sta., Kansas City, Mo. 





NOTHING FREE!!! BUT— 


To applicants for our popular rove fascias we will send 
a desirable packet containing beautiful NEW TRIANGLE; 
Astrid; Jubilees and other attractive stamps for only 10c. 


Leslie Stamp Company, Dept. A. G. 2, Haverhill, Mass. 


Ship Stamp, searce ASIAN TRIAN- 

GLE, and 56 other Map, Ship, Odd 

and Queer ~etagg etc., etc.—all 
for 5e with bargain approvals and lists. 


BLACK STAR CO. Box 365-G EVANSTON, ILL. 








$13.50 Cat. Value $1.00 


Over 500 different stamps from all over the world. 


M &RCO., Box 5, Alfred Sta., Detroit, Mich. 


From Greece (new issue). 

China, Egypt, etc., also 

packet of 50 other stamps— 

all oe 5e with bargain approvals. 
ihn A. Grint, “Glitton Station, Baltimore, Md. 








40 UNITED STATES, Commemoratives, 
Airs, etc., 10c with approvals. 
The Stamp Shop, 815 Holland Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Five Revenues, $1 to $10, 15c. 
Beauty Packets, 10c, 15c and 25c. 


Our new plan saves yu money stame'co.. guaranteed. 
1012 West Cucharras ‘ado Springs, Colo. 








60 STAMPS FROM 60 COUNTRIES. Only 10 eents to, ap- 
peers evn os: 


YNOLDS, 1116 E. Denny Way, Seattle, Wash. 





DIFFERENT STAMPS FROM FINLAND 
F FREE TO APPROVAL APPLICANTS 
M.M. KREIN, 1311 ELMDALE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46 





your paper, with great precision, into four, 
into eight, and—if you are really in my class 
—into sixteen. You will take your scissors 
in hand and turn me out a row of sixteen 
perfect ballet dancers, hand in hand, and 
identical in the delicate placing of all their 
thirty-two toes just so. If you are the great 
artist that I am, the middle members of your 
troupe will not be mere clothespins, nor your 
end girls fat ladies who could not stand up 
on their toes in a month of blue Sundays. 
They will all be alike. They will all be svelt 
and lissom, and the same size at the waist. 


MAPS FOR THE 


My treasure hunt took several weeks, for I 
did not work steadily upon the map. The 
time I spent upon it was not wasted, for I 
have orders for three others from enthusiastic 
friends, so, as the cost of the map is very 
small, it looks as if I really were well on my 
way to a tangible treasure. 

My next trip, however is to be into the land 
of fantasy, for a small girl of my acquaintance 
has ordered a map of fairyland. Her map will 
be made beautiful with watercolors, and silver 
and gold paint, and, I hope, will long remain 


THE BLUE 


but it changed them so they assumed sin- 
ister shapes. 

Somewhere an owl was hooting mournfully. 
Then a night bird answered—a long, sweet, 
quavering note, as mournful, Judy decided, as 
the owl's. 

Nearer, there were faint, persistent creak- 
ings and rustlings in the underbrush. The 
wind, of course. Still, Judy couldn't help 
remembering that there had been references 
to snakes. It wasn't at all a comforting 
thought, when you were lying on the ground 
with no barrier but one thickness of mosqui- 
to netting, between you and whatever might 
come creeping your way through the night. 





She must have dozed off at last, because, 
when she next opened her eyes, the moon- 
light was gone. The wind had come up 
more strongly, and the trees were swaying 
and swishing overhead. 

Judy lay there, staring up at the open 
patch of sky, and trying to distract her 
thoughts by counting stars. She had only got 
to a hundred, when she first became aware 
of something long and slim and dark, hang- 
ing from the nearest tree. It swayed back 
and forth like the pendulum of a giant clock, 
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You will unroll a complete poem, or a sym- 
phony of Beethoven. 

There will be no end dancers who are only 
half there. You will join the two ends of 
your chain of harmony, and the whole lace- 
work of your mind will stand up alone and 
dance in a ring, and the world will call you 
a genius. 

After this, you will be equal to bringing 
forth Henry Hudson's whole crew, with silver 
buckles on their identical shoes, their ruffs 
like the repeated petals of the daisy, and the 
feathers in their hats all pointing north- 
northwest. And life will hold little more for 
you to do. 


VACANT WALL 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35 








upon the wall of her room to prove that 
there is a land where fairies dwell. 

These maps are easy to make, requiring no 
artistic ability. When they are mounted on 
heavy white paper, you will find that they are 
unusually attractive, and just the thing for 
that blank spot on your wall. 

If you have a natural taste for drawing, 
however, by all means make your own designs 
for maps. That will be the best fun of all. 


CARAVAN 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12| 














and to Judy it seemed to be coming nearer 
her tent with each swing. Somewhere she 
had read of great snakes which lived in 
trees and hung down like that, to strike 
their prey on the ground as it passed. 

Her heart was pounding so it seemed that 
Daddy and the boys must hear it. The 
snaky, dark thing was swinging almost over 
her tent now. Yet if she screamed, the 
others would rush out of their mosquito 
netting, headlong into that swaying horror 
up there in the darkness. 

She set her teeth—which were beginning | 
to chatter—and tried to think. It was then | 
that a comforting remembrance came to her | 
of her flash light, which Daddy tucked under | 
her blanket last evening, within reach of her | 
hand. If she could focus it on the swinging | 
shape overhead, before she screamed, Daddy | 
would see it the minute he looked toward | 
her tent. 

Inch by cautious inch, she was pulling her | 
arm free of the blanket, bringing the flash- 
light with it, when another dreadful possibility 
occurred to her. The snake might be startled 
by the light, and drop on her. | 
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For a moment Judy’s fingers shook so she 
couldn’t manage the catch. Finally, with a 
desperate effort of will power, she turned 
the torch upward, and pressed the button at 
the moment that her piercing shriek of 
“Daddy—a snake!” rang out. 

At first her eyes were too dazzled to see 
anything distinctly. But she held the light 
steady as*she heard startled shouts from her 
father and the boys, thus abruptly awakened. 
The rigidity of terror that gripped her re- 
laxed a little at the sound of their voices, 
and now she was able to make out the thing 
her flash light covered. An hysterical gasp 
burst from her lips, and she dropped the 
torch, letting the light go out. 

She heard her father cry, anxiously, “Where 
are you, Judy? What's happened ?”’ 

“I'm—all right,” she called back, shakily, 
fighting the impulse to laugh and 
gether. “It’s not a snake.”’ 

Groping for the flash light, she turned it 
again on the dangling thing overhead, and 
three answering shouts of relieved laughter 
answered the gesture. Chal dropped on the 
pine needles and rolled in paroxysms of 
mirth. Even Steve, the considerate, was 
grinning broadly. 

Swaying from the branch of the big live- 
oak, was a long tough vine, detached by the 
wind from its hold on the tree trunk and 
blown down to dangle threateningly over 
Judy's tent. She sat up on her pine branch 
bed, and laughed with the others. 

“But, Daddy, it did look so horribly /ike a 
snake,” she protested helplessly, and wiped 
her eyes. 

Steve, still grinning, went for a piece of 
twine, with which he proceeded to tie the 
sinister looking vine against the tree trunk, 
and, after a while, all were back in their 


blankets, and the camp was quiet again. 


cry to- 
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This time, Judy went off to sleep at once, 
and did not wake until the sun was over the 
tree tops, and the rest of the camp had been 
up for some time. 

Their hike north that morning was harder 
than yesterday afternoon's. It was a much 
hotter day, and soon after the sun had risen, 
the road was a shadeless furnace. Judy's heel 
became sorer, and the big blister finally broke 
and bled. 

Chal was the first to notice that she was 
limping, and insisted on examining the heel. 
His father and Steve stopped also, and the 
former hunted up their first aid kit which was 
stowed away in his pack. 


INALLY the injured heel was washed, 

painted with iodine, and a workmanlike 
bandage applied. But even then, Judy 
couldn't stop limping. 

She tried gamely to laugh the matter off, 
but she saw her father and the boys eyeing 
her with concern as the morning wore on. 
They had covered so pitifully few of those 
fifty weary miles ahead. 

“Say, here’s a shady spot for our noon 
camp,” Steve suggested, at the end of the 
next fifteen minutes, coming nearer to lend 
Judy an arm. 

“You mustn't stop for me,” she protested. 
“This is only a blister.’’ 

“It's a pretty big blister, and I know it's 
hurting like the dickens,” Steve said gently. 
“Besides, we'd have to camp soon, it's getting 
so hot.”’ 

They spread one of the blankets on the 
ground under the shade of a tall, long-leaf 
pine, and had just settled Judy on it—still 
protesting and terribly ashamed of holding 
up the hike because of a blistered heel— 
when all four travelers sat up alertly. 

“Airplane,” Chal hazarded, glancing up. 
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His father shook his head. 
car. Look—ahead there.” 

A black sedan that seemed somehow 
familiar, even at that distance, was rounding 
the turn in the road, followed at an interval 
of fifty yards by a second car. Both were 
traveling at a speed that brought them rapidly 
near enough for the travelers to see that the 
sedan had blue wheels. It drew up beside 
them, and a inan’s red head looked out. 

“Hello, folks,” he called cheerfully. “Lost 
a black sedan lately, with blue wheels?’ 

They recognized him then, with exclama- 
tions of wonder, as the friendly mechanic of 
the garage where they had stopped the day 
before—the one who had been so amused 
by Judy's painting. 

Then the car behind stopped, also, and a 
middle-aged man with keen eyes got out. 

“Meet Hi Johnson, folks,” their garage 
friend introduced the newcomer. ‘We figgered 
we'd find you somewhere ‘long this road, 
hikin’.” 

There was a hubbub of questions, which 
the two men answered as fast as they could 
edge their words into the excitement. 


“No, that’s a 


TT previous evening, it seemed, a black 
sedan with blue wheels had driven into the 
little hamlet of Sandsboro, and stopped at the 
one store which was opposite the garage. 
While the driver was inside, making his 
purchases, the garage man had strolled over 
to inspect the car, curiously. 

“You-all had a Connecticut license, and 
this-yeah car had a Florida one,” he ex- 
plained. “Still an’ all, there ain't so many 
blue wheels this partic’lar color, on the roads 
down yeah, so I thought I'd kinda like to 
have a look.” 

He grinned at Judy. ‘Remember you told 
me how you done that paint job yourself ? 
An’ that your brother had guyed you ‘bout 
smearin’ some on the rims? Well—” He 
paused, and nodded toward the black car. “I 
found them same smears, so I hailed Hi, who 
was luckily settin’ in the store, an’ we com- 
mandeered the sedan for examination.” 

“Sure did,” Hi put in soberly, “an’ found 
your Connecticut license plates in back, under 
the seat. Fools hadn’t bothered even to 
throw ‘em away.” 

“We knew you'd be in a pretty mess with- 
out a car, down yeah in this desert,” the 
other man took up the tale. “So fust thing, 
come daybreak this mornin’, we started out 
to hunt you up.” 

“Shucks, it warn’t nothin’,’’ Hi said modest- 
ly, later, munching a sandwich of Judy's 
biscuits, and appearing to approve of it. 
“That there tramp was just askin’ to be picked 
up, pullin’ a stunt like that. He'd seen your 
camp fire, seems—hikin’ up from Miami, or 
round that way. Hung about till you was all 
asleep, hopin’ he could lift some food.”’ 

“And instead, he found a car with the 
key conveniently in it,” Chal said ruefully. 

“If there’s anyone to be thanked,” the 
garage mechanic said, helping himself to his 
fifth sandwich, and beaming at Judy, “I'd 
say it was the little lady here. For paintin’ 
them wheels to match the trailer. We'd never 
noticed the car, without. Don’t pay to laugh 
at women’s notions, son,’’ he added to Chal 
solemnly. 

Judy drew a gratified sigh, but kept her 
face serious. Chal would hate to have it 
rubbed in. 

“Oh, it was just a pretty good fashion 
rule,” she said demurely. ‘Things that belong 
together ought to match. I sort of liked the 
idea of a blue caravan ensemble.” 























HY doesn’t someone invent a 

way to climb back that’s as 
much fun as going down?” panted 
Jean, helping herself up the hill 
with her ski poles. 

Against the dazzle of the snow 
the two girls made a vivid picture 
in their scarlet and blue ski suits, 
with gay-colored caps and gloves. 

“Anybody'd make a fortune— 
who did,” gasped Joan. She paused 
to tuck a gold-red curl beneath her 
cap. ‘“Whew!” she murmured. 

Jean brushed snow from her 
shoulder. ‘That's where I landed 
the last time I fell down,” she said 
cheerfully. ‘What do you say we 
rest a bit?” 


@ “Good idea. I’m ready to stay 
here ‘off and on for two days,’ like 
the Frog Footman in Alice in Won- 
derland. The top of this hill looks 
a powerful long way off.” 

“Wasn't that a lovely cover of 
Edmund Ward’s on the February 


Wanted—an Escalator! 


AMERICAN GiRL?” asked Jean, 
when she got her breath. 

“My magazine hadn't come when 
I left the house,” said Joan, ‘so I 
haven't seen it yet. February’s the 
International Number, isn’t it?” 


@ “It sure is,” her friend answered, 
“and how! Two articles and five 
stories about different countries, and 
all with gorgeous illustrations— 
one, a story of Syria, illustrated by 
F. Luis Mora. And that’s saying 
something, my girl. Mr. Mora’s 
one of the outstanding painters in 
this country, you know. And the 
frontispiece is his portrait of his 
daughter, Rosemary Mora.” 

“How lovely,” said Joan. “I’m 
wild to see it. Tell me about the 
rest of the magazine.” 

“Well,” said Jean. ‘Florence 
Page Jaques has done it again. Do 
you remember that beautiful New 
Forest bird group in the Museum 
of Natural History in New York? 





As you know, Lee Jaques is an art- 
ist and naturalist who specializes in 
birds. Well, he painted the settings 
for it; and Mrs. Jaques’s article, 
A Bird Group for the Museum, tells 
how they went to England with the 
famous ornithologist, Dr. Frank 
Chapman, to gather the material. 
Mr. Jaques lent THE AMERICAN 
GirL his original sketches to use as 
illustrations.” 

“That ought to be a stunning fea- 
ture for the magazine,” said Joan. 
“I love the way Mrs. Jaques writes.” 
She brandished her ski poles alarm- 
ingly. “Come on, old dear, let's 
have another go at the top.” 


If your subscription has run out, 
mail the renewal today. Send $1.50 
for one year’s subscription, or $2.00 
for two years’, to THE AMERICAN 
GIRL, 570 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 
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A LOVELY SCARF 


fee with the purchase of every 
Girl Scout Standard Uniform! 

Wear it cowboy fashion, or tied in 
front) sailor style,or as a head 
‘kerchief.. Wear it to school, to 
camp, and wherever a sports scarf 
goes. And get it in your favorite 
color —red, green, blue or yellow! 
The scarf is printed just as illustrated 
on high quality acetate, and is 20 
inches square, with hand-rolled hem. 
A valuable gift for every Girl Scout. 


O-101 Standard Uniform of sanforized Girl Scout 
cloth, with Anniversary Scarf 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc., National Equipment Service, 570 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 








